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fBEFACE. 



In appeariDg before the public with this little 
volame of stories and poems for children and youth^ 
the writer feels that a few words are necessary by 
way of introduction. 

Did he not fear of its saTOuxing too much of 
egotism, he would say that he most sincerely be* 
lieves that much may be found herein calculated to 
elevate the thoughts, purify the hearts, and en- 
lighten thd minds of his youthful readers. 

The titte of -the volume may be objected to by 
some, as otie- not adapted to convey a true idea of 
its contents. To this he would answer, that the 
little poem of "The Old Farm Gate," from which 
the book derives its name, was so favourably noticed 
by the press when it was originally published, that 
he has been induced thereby to use it as » title for 
the present volume, by way of endorsement of its 
general contents, as the same pure morality which 
distinguished that poem will be found to prevail to a 
considerably extent throughout the following pages. 
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4 PKEFACB. 

Many of tlie articles, and amoDg them the fol- 
lowing, were penned under the inflaence of an 
ardent affection for his own home and family : — 

THE CASKET AND THE JEWELS. 

I kaye a casket rich and rare, 

Three jewels bright within; 
And though I often yiew them there. 

They neyer can grow dim ! 
Thej sparkle in the morning snn, 

Like dew-drops on the flowers ; 
% And when the eyening shadows come, 

Thej cheer my dreaming hours. 

Yes I mine is wealth beyond compare, 

And well I know its worth ; 
My wife and little ones so dear, 

That cluster round my hearth-^ 
These are my jewels, all so fair. 

The casket is my home ; 
Oh i these are all my heart holds dear, 

Nor will I from them roam ! 

And now, with ^ yearning of tenderness towards 
the Jittle ones of others, he gives this volume to 
the world and its decision; and whatever that deci- 
sibn may he, should the face of hut one little inno- 
cent chiM be gladdened with a smile of happiness 
and of peace while perusiug its pages, the writer 
will have had his reward. E. 0. 
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OLD FARM GATE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PBOMISli — ^ITS FERFORMANCE. 

"0, mamma! don't you remember you 
promised to read us some pretty stories to- 
night, after we went to bed ?" said little Mary 
Somerville, to her mother, one evening in 
autumn, as her parents rose from the supper- 
table to go up-stairs into their own room, in 
order to prepare the children for bed, "Don't 
you remember it, mamma? Oh, won't it be 
nice, Harry?" she said, addressing her littld 
brother, who was some three years older than 

herself. 
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"Oh, yes, indeed it inil be nice!" said he; 
"and we, too, promised to be right good 
children if she would do so. Do you remem- 
ber thaty my dear little sister?" 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerrille were a yonng 
couple in moderate circumstances, residing in 
Philadelphia, who had been happily married 
about ten years, and who in that time had been 
blessed with three sweet little children — Harry, 
Mary, and Cordelia Somerville— whom they 
loved with tender affection, and for whom they 
were willing t6 undergo many little sacrifices of 
personal comfort to insure their happiness. 
On the occasion of the opening of our story, 
Mrs. Someryille, desirous of pleasing her 
children, had, in the afternoon of that day, 
promised to read some stories to them at bed- 
time, which promise, it seems, the children had 
not forgotten, and now, through little Mary, 
were disposed to remind her of. 

Mrs. Somerville felt considerably fatigued 
with the labours of the day, and would, there- 
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fore, have gladly availed herself of any rea- 
sonable exense to comply with her promise to 
her children, had she not remembered, how 
important a thing it was to instil into the 
minds of her little ones, Ae duty of always 
keeping a promise when faithfully made, she 
therefore replied, " Oh yes, my dear child, I 
remember it; and when you have each said 
your prayers, and are all safely in bed, I will 
willingly read you a little story." 

It is needless, I suppose, for me to inform 
my readers that the children were not long 
undressing and getting into bed; indeed, so 
anxious were they to have the reading com-, 
menced, that they would even have hurried 
over their prayers, had not their mother told 
them how wrong it would be to do so, and how 
important it was to speak slowly and reve- jf 
rently when addressing their Maker and their *- 

God. . "^ 

"Now, mamma, now we are all tucked in," 

said Mary, "now begin." 

Mrs. Somerville took a book from the table 
2 
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ne«r hw, and said, «I have been thinking, my 
dear childreni that your papa and myself would 
take turn about in reading to you — ^I to-night, 
and papa to-morrow night. What say yim to 
that arrangement^, nry dear?" she said, smil- 
ingly addressing her husband, « shall it be so?" 

<< Just as you say, my dear," he replied, ever 
ready to assist his wife in the correct training* 
of their children. 

"Well, then, my little darlings," said Mrs. 
Somerville, "I have selected, for this even- 
ing's reading, a little poem, cpmposed by your 
own dear papa, called^ < The Old Farm Gate,* 
so now you must lay right still and listen to 
every word of it; and on to-morrow, should 
you awake in health, I want to see who can 
tell me most about it." 

"Is it all about a rickety old gate, mamma ^" 
said little Harry, in a tone of disappointment; 
"why, ma, I don't think that will be pretty !" 

«0h, no, my darling, not at all," said Mrs. 
Somerville, "but it's about a little boy and 
a little girl, and a horse and a dog, and — ^but 
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lay still novr, and don't speak a word, and you 
shall hear ail about it, and I know you will be 
pleased*" 

nYeTj well; go on, mamma," said the chil- 
dren in a breath. ^ 

THE OLD FARM GATE. 
I loTO it I I loye it 1 and oft pass it bj, 
With a sigh in my breast, and a tear in mj eye^ 
As backward I gaze on the days that are pass'd, 
Too sonny, and joyons, and happy to last ; 
Okt^my life was young and my spirit elate, 
In the tim» that I dwelt by the old farm gate I 

How oft haye I mounted tl»at old gate, astride, v 

With a rope and a stick for a frolicsome ride ; 

And when it would open with slow gentle force, 

** Gee I whoa I" would I cry to my gay mimic horse : 

Who so merry as I, as I fearlessly sate. 

On the broad topmost rail of the old farm gate ? 

And by turns w^ wonld«ide on a real live horse, 
We called his name Rayra, so black was his gloss ; 
And our plump little pony, so firolic and wild 
When he carried a man — was neyer so mild 
If he knew my sweet sister, the pert little Kate, 
Was to ride on his back from the old farm gate. 
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And Trowler, our little dog Trowler, was there. 
His bark of delight sounding loud on the air ; 
And if we were happy as happy could be, 
Little Trowler Fm sure was happy as we: 
We wept when he died, and we laid him in state, 
At the foot of the trye by the old farm gate. 

Long before we grew up my kind father died. 
And soon my dear mother was laid by his side ; 
Then Tommy, and next my sweet little sister, 
Oh I how we did weep as we bent o'er and kiss'd her; 
And Willie would haye it, he saw little Kate, 
Pass homeward to God through the old farm gat^. 

I loYe it, I love it, and oft pass it by. 
With a sigh in my breast and a tear in my eye ; 
As backward I gaze, on the days that are pass'd, 
And wonder if I may yet rest me at last, 
With father, and mother, and sweet little Kate, 
In the churchyard, back of the old farm gate. 



"Is that all, mamma?" sai* Harry, when 
liis mother laid down the book. « Oh ! what » 
^ beautiful little poem. And did pa really com- 
pose it, too? Why, papa, how came you to 
think of so many pretty things to write about? 
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I felt exactly while ma was reading it to in as 
though I was in the country, at uncle Thomas 
Scattergood's, and saw little cousin Frankie 
riding on the gate as he used often to do 
when we were there." 

The children all acquiesced in Harry's opin- 
ion of the poem, and in a few moments more 
were soundly asleep. 

"We have made our little ones very happy," 
said Mrs. Somerville to her husband. 

"Ye% my dear/' he replied, "and that too 
without filling their minds with nonsensical 
fairy and other improbable stories of doubtful 
morality. I think, my dear," he added, "we 
can be of great service to our children in this 
way." 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerville now betook them* 
selves to reading for their own pleasure and 
instruction, and thus pleasantly whiled away 
the briance of the evening.' 



2» 
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CHAPTER IL 

VNDTm ANXIITT — USBFULKI88 — ^BWttMBBAKCl— *H» 
ANGIL or OUR HOMX. 

Ik tke montingy as soon as Cordelia awoke, 
she said to her mother, «0h, mamma, how I 
do wish it waB to-night! that you might read 
to US again." 

"And so do I," said Harry. 

"And so do I,'' said Mary. 

Mrs. Somerville spoke kindly to her chil- 
dren, and told them it was not right to wish 
the time to pass rapidly away; expkining to 
them, as well as she could, how invaluable a 
gift it was from their kind heavenly Father, 
in order that they might prepare for Eternity. 
She told them it was their duty to thank him 
for the mon^ing light, and try to be contented 
and happy throughout the day, and endeavour, 
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if possible, to occupy the time usefully; and 
that they might be enabled to do so, she said 
she wotdd hereafter give them each, day by 
da]^ something to do for herself. 

"Cordelia," she Said to the youngest* "you 
hold this skein of thread for me while I wind it, 
and you Mary may make up the little trundle 
bed; and you, Master Harry, can carry this 
empty scuttle down stairs, and leave it in the 
cellar to be filled with coal." 

The ehildrens' eyes fiurly sparkled mik de- 
light, to think that they were really going td 
be of use to so good a mamma, «nd they pro- 
ceeded at once with pleasure to perform the 
several tasks allotted to them. 

«Now, my little dears," said Mrs. Somer- 
tiile to them, after the room had been put in 
order for the mornkSg, "I want to see who re- 
members most about <The Old Farm Gate' I 
read to you last night." 

"Try me first, mamma," said Mary. 

"No! no! try me first, ma," said Harry, 
"I'm the oldest." 
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«No! no! try me first, imunma/' said little 
Cordelia. 

«I mill try you all together, my dear chil- 
dren/' said Mrs. Somerville; <<so nojgr fom- 
menCb and tell me what yoa remember about 
it." 

<<I remember something about a little boy 
riding on a gate, and a little dog barking," 
said Harry. 

« And I remember something about a little 
girl riding on a horse, and about her dying 
«id going up to heaven," said Mary. 

"And I remember — and I remember — ^ma, 
I forget what I remember," said little Cor- 
delia. 

Mrs. Somerville could not help smiling at 
the innocent simplicity of her child, while 
Harry and Mary both laughed outright at 
their sister^ — they thought it was so good a 
joke— that little Cordelia should forget what 
she remembered. 

Thus the day was happily passed by Mrs. 
Somerville and her children, and at night, 
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when the bell rang for snpper, Harry Bald to 
his father: 

«Papay it's your tnrn to read to ns to- 

nigliV:. 

"What are you going to read abont, pa?" 

said Mary. 

"Wait nntil we get npHstairs, and you'll 
see/' said Mr. Somerville. 

"Is it prose or poetry, papa?" said Harry. 

But all the satisfaction the children could 
get out of their father, as he rose from the 
supper table, was, "wait until we get upnstairs, 
and you'll see." 

"Now, my dear children," said Mr. So- 
merrille, after they were once more safely in 
bed, "you seemed so well pleased with <The 
Old Farm Gate,' that your mamma read to you 
last night, that I have composed another little 
poem, to read to you this evening. Now, see," 
said he, "who can tell what it's about?" 

"I can tell! I can tell, papa!" said Harry. 

"Well, what is it about, Harry?" said Mr. 
Somerville. 
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<<It'8 about a dog/' said Harry. 

«No! my dear," said Mr. SomernUe, amil- 
jng; «gttes8 again." 

«It's about a cat," said Mary. 

<<No it isn't," said Mr. Somerrille; << guess 
again." 

<<I know! I know what it's about, papa,", 
said little Cordelia. . 

"Well, what's it about, Cordelia?" said Mr. 
Someryille. 

«It'8 about nothing," said Cordelia. 

« Oh ! pray papa, do tell us what it's about," 
said the children, now growing quite impa- 
tient. 

"Well, then," said Mr. Someryille, taking 
his youngest child in his lap, "it's about a 
good little girl, whose name is — " 

"What, papa?" said Mary. 

"Whose name is— Cordelia," said Mr. So- 
meryille, kissing his little daughter with a loud 
smack of the lips. 

"What, our little Cora?" said Harry. 

"Yes, our own little Cora," said Mr. So- 
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mervDle; <^aiid now, if you will listen a;tten- 
tively to me, I will read it to yon/' 

The children laid very qnietly in bed, and in 
a few moments Mr. SomerviUe began to read. 

THE ANGSL OF OUB HOMB. 

Yfe hare an angel in our home, 

A bright and happy one. 
With hair as golden as the clouds 

Around the setting sun ! 
^er eyes are like the stars that gem' 

The beauty of the night; 
And over all her face they shed 

An exquisite delight ! 

We have an angel in our home, 

And lovingly at morn 
She twines her rosy arms about 

Our Ettle, eldest bom: 
To say we love her would but iU 

Our feelings fond express ; 
We gaze upon her and we feel 
- . A wealth of tenderness ! 
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We hare an angel in our home. 

And every evening we 
Have taught her in sweet trastfalness, 
;^ To bend the willing knee ; 
And thug we have a blessednesa 

Within our humble dome— 
Our little, winsome, baby girl, 

The angel of our home ! 

Such is the angel of our home, 

The 1)pright and happy one, 
With hair as golden as the clouds 

Around the setting sun : 
Then wonder not if we should pray, 

Beneath our humble dome, 
That God in mercy bless alway 

The angel of our home ! 

When her father had finished reading, Mary 
said to him, "Why, pa, I didn't know Cordelia 
was an angel. Angels have wings, have they 
not, papa? Cora has no wings!" 

«It is true, my dear child," ij^d Mr, So- 
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merville mildly, « Cora has no wings, yet in 
one sense she is an angel. Does she not make 
us all very happy with her sweet little innocent 
ways, and do we not feel more like loving God, 
fl,nd loving each other, whenever we behold 
her?" 

Harry and Mary both said that they thought 
they did ; and Mary said she did wish it was 
morning, that she might kiss the little angel! 

«I ain't an angel," said Cordelia, "I'm only 
littK Cordelia Cavender Somervi]|e, so I am!" 

« Turn over now, my little dears, and go to 
sleep," said Mrs. Somerville kindly; and in a 
short time the children dropped one by one 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER m. 

KlflSmO YHX UTTLS AKGML — BBCKBTS^— AITOIL WHISFIR- 
Oroa — THB OMKIFRISXNCK OF GOD. 

In the morning, when they awoke, Harry 
and Mary both ran to the crib, and kissed the 
little angel, as they now called their little sifter, 
and promised to be never so kind to her if she 
would bnt love them in retnrn; and Mary said 
that as it W|p Sunday, she would take the little 
angel to Sunday-school, so she would. 

Cordelia clapped her hands with joy, to 
think that she was really going to Sunday- 
school, to hear the little boys and girls sing 
their pretty hymns of praise to their Creator. 

"Just look at her now," said Mr. Somer- 
ville, "whispering to Mary, "does she not look 
very much like an angel ?" 

" Indeed, she does, papa," said Mary, whis- 
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poring in return, « all bat the wings. ' What a 
pity it is she hasn't wings." 

<( If she had wings she might fly- away from 
trs/' said Mr. Somernlle, still whispering. 
• ^ So she mighty pa, I never thought of that/' 
c»id Maiy, in the. same tone. << Oh, papa, how 
glad I am now that she hasn't got wings !'' 

«Pa, what are you and Mary whispering 
about ?" said Harry. 

<< Something," sud Mr. Somerville, with an 
air of mysticism, « isn't it Mary ?" 

Harry and Cordelia now pretended that they 
had a secret between them, and kept up a great 
whispering together ; and Mary said that she 
thought her little brother Harry ought to be a 
very good boy indeed, as she just now saw a 
little stiDLgel whispering in his ear — ^referring to 
Cordelia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerville smiled approvingly 
at this happy witticism of their daughter; and 
Qg the bell ring for breakfast, they rose 
their seats to go down stairs into the 
Qg-room, to partake of the morning's meal. 
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Wben breakfast was over, Mr« SomerriUe 
kissed his wife and children, and took his de- 
parture for the Sabbath-schooly while Mrs. 
Somerville and the children proceeded up- 
stairs, to make preparation to follow him. 

This day also, like the one that had preceded 
it, passed pleasantly and rapidly away, and 
it was soon night again, and the children 
once more in bed, waiting for their mammA, 
whose torn it now was to commence reading to 
them. 

<<A8 it is Sabbath evening, my dear chil- 
dren," said Mrs. Somerville, « I think it bnt 
proper that I should read you some chapters 
in the .Bible, after which, I will read you a 
little poem about the Omnipresence of Gt>d." 

"What does omnipresence mean, mamma?" 
said Harry. 

« The omnipresence of God, my dear child," 
said Mrs. Somerville, "means that God is ever- 
present and everywhere, at the same time." 

"I cannot understand how that can be, 
mamma," said Harry. 
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« Nor I either, ma," said Mary. 

" It is a great mystery, my dear ohildrep," 
said their mother, <(yet, nevertheless, it is a 
sublime and solemn truth, and when you are 
both older, you will be better able to under- 
stand and realize its importance; but now, my 
dear children, I want you to remember, that 
the eye of Cbd is ever upon you, and that he 
sees all your actions, whether good or bad, and 
can read the secret thoughts of your heart, 
even before they are uttered." 

Mrs. Somerville then read to them from the 
Bible the beautiful history of Joseph and his 
Brethren, which every parent should read to 
his children; after which, as she had promised, 
she read to them the little poem of 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OP OOD. ^ 

In the mountain — ^in the stream — 

In the hust'd and charm'd air — 

In the Working of a dream — 

God is everywhere ! 
8* 
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In the Btar that decks the ekj. 
Shining through the silent air; 

In the cloud that saileth hy — 
God is 07^ jwhere 1 

In the lily of the fieldr— 
Or in floweret more rare— 

In the perfume roses yield — 
God is eyerywhere I 

In the sunbeam, clear and bright — 
In the rainbow, wond'rous fair-— 

In the darkness of the night — 
God is everywhere ! 

In Ae gentle summer breeze— 
in the rushing winter air — 

In the rustling of the trees — 
%o4 is everywhere ! 

In the organ's solemn dound — 
Or in music's lighter air-r- 

AU above — ^ben^ath^— around— 
God is everywWe ! 
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When Mrs. Somenrille bad finished reading, 
she waited a few moments, to see what remarks 
the children would make,.bnt they had fallen 
fast asleep ; the correct rhythm of the poem, 
and the slow and sc4emn tone of voice, with 
which she had read it, combined with the fre- 
quent repetition of the same idea, as in the 
last line of each verse, had acted as a Inllaby 
upon their spirits, and soothed them into a 
calm and gentle slumber. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

▲BTIFIOIAL 1X0WXX8 — ^NATVKAL FL0WSB8 — THI IfHITB 
DAIST. 

In the morning of the next day, Mrs. So- 
merville said to her children, ^^How came jou, 
my little dears, to go to sleep last night, while 
I was reading to you?" 

«Ma," said little Cordelia, ^<I fell asleep 
when you came to the < sunbeam, clear and 
bright/ '' 

"And I, mamma," said Mary, «feU asleep 
when you came to the gentle summer breeze, 
and (beamed I was in the country, eating 
cherries, unjder a nice shady tree," 

<«And I, mamma," -said Harry, "fell asleep 
when you came to the organ's solemn sound. 
Oh, ma, I am so fond of music !" 
' Thus, in pleasant converse, which their 
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mother took care^to combine with profitable 
emploTmenty the day glided rapidly and im- 
perceptibly away. 

When night was come, the children were 
again early in bed, anxious as ever for the 
. reading to commence. 

/ . Mr. SomerriUe, taking a roll of paper from 
Ug pocket, and opening it, Baid, «Yon see, my 
dear children, those pretty artificial flowers on 
the mantel, do yon not? (pointing to a yase of 
flowers that stood npon the mantel;) well, now, 
would yon believe it, your mamma made them 
all with her own hands, without any instruction 
or assistance whatever from any one. 

«How delicately beautiful and natural they 
are," hie added* "you may well know, when I 
tell you, that very many persons, who have 
lived in the country all their lives, have-mis^ 
taken them for real flowers, even while sittmg 
in the room, and looking at them for hours to- 
gether. ' 

"Your mamma, my dear children," he said, 
"is very fond of flowers, and in order to please 
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her, as well as yourselves, I bsve composed a 
little piece of poetry about a flower, wMch I 
will now read to you." 

<£ About an artifidml flower, papa?" said 
Mary. 

"No, my dear," said Mr. Somerville, "not 
about an artifieialy but about a natural flower, 
called 

THB WHITE PAISY." 

There is a little, dainty flower, 

That lifts it golden eye, ' 
Without a single tinge of shame, 

Unshrinking to the sky; 
But yet, so sweetly free fronj art. 
It captivates the thoughtful heart! 

It glads the merry month of May, 

On August smiles a cheer; 
It greets the pale October day, 

"The saddest of the year — " 
And still an open bosom shows 
Amid the cold December snows* 



J 
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It roams upon the mountain-top, 

To catch the morning smi; 
It plays about the meadows, where 

The merr J brooklets run ; 
Upon the forest solitudes 
The pretty daisy's form intrudes. 

And oft-times on the infant's grave, 

This little flower is found; 
Nor aught more fitting thus to bloom 

On consecrated ground; 
'Tis beautiful without pretence, 
An emblem sweet of Innocence! 

When Mr« Somenrille had finished the piece, 
he bade the children «< good-night," and they 
all laid quietly and contentedly in bed until 
they fell asleep. 



«-i 
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CHAPTER V. 
tarn MiSTAKi— ucnrtBS— Tia xtils ow iimMFiEAKCi 

— THB CHILDEXN OF THI FOOK MAN* 

«Ma/' said Harry, in the morning, <<I have 
been thinking about that piece of poetry that 
papa composed about <The White Daisy/ and 
the more I think of it, the more I think he 
must hare made a mistake in it," 

<<How so, my dear?'' said Mrs. SomeryiUe. 

"Why, ma," said Harry, "lie said, 

* It piayt ftbout the meadows where 
The merry brooklets nin.' 

Now, ma, I should like to know how a flower that 
has no limbs ean play. Tell me ihaty mamma !" 
<<I will, my dear," said Mrs. SomeryiUe, 
«telf you that, when you tell me how a stream 
of water, that has no limbs, can runT* 
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Harry gave it np^ and said he didn't know. 

«( Well then, my dear/' md Mrs. SomerTiUe, 
<« listen and I irill tell you. It is a very com- 
mon expressioQ^ hoA. in prose and poetry, to 
say Aat water run$; but it is not quite so 
common a <me to say that flowers pld^f and it 
10, therefore, what is called a poetical lic^ose. 
Your papa, in wa&ing in the country, has seen 
the pretty little daisies springing up all about 
lum in the green meadows, And it relninded 
him of happy little children at play, and hence 
the use of the ezpre8sion,<-* 

' It pUtjfi about the meadows where 
The merry brooklets run.' 

<(Ma," said Harry, « don't poet» sometimes 
take so many licenses that even grown people 
don't know what they mean?" 

«Tes,' ^4^ dear," said Mrs. Somerville, « they 
do indeefl, very often, and sometimes by so 
doing, they obtain a r^utation for great depth 
of thought, of which in reality they ar^not ^ 
descrying." 
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<< Ain't poets' licenses and tavem-keepexfl' 
licenses two different things, ma?" said Mary. 

« YeSy mj dear/' said Mrs. SomerTiUe, smil- 
ing, ^verj different indeed, the one being 
perfectly harmless, and the other of great 
injury to indiTidnals and to the commnnity at 
large. 

« The tavern-keeper," she added, << sells his 
poison to the poor hard-working man, who be- 
comes in time so fond of it, that he neglects 
his business, and ceases to proyide f<Hr his fa- 
mily, and his poor wife and children, in conse^ 
qnence thereof, suffer severely from poverty 
and want, and are often forced to beg their 
bread from door to door. 

« I often pity," she said, « the poor little bare- 
footed children I meet with in the streets on 
cold winter mornings, and feel, if I were a 
man, I wonld not rest mitil the rumseller's 
power to do injm*y to others were taken from 
him. And now, while I think of it, my dear 
^ chilA*en," said Mrs. Somerville, << I will read 
you a little poem to-night about the children 
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of the poor man, and you will pity the poor 
little creatures, I know." 

<< Now, ma, now about the little bare-footed 
fellows," said Harry, as he hopped into bed at 
night. 

<<0h yes, mamma, we are all ready," said 
Mary, pulling the covers up over her shoulders. 

Mrs^ Someryille told Harry she was sorry 
to hear him speak so lightly of the misfor- 
tunes of others; to which Harry replied, that 
he did not mean any thing by it, but that he 
was so glad that his mother was going to read 
to them, that he really did xtot think what he 
said. 

Mrs. Someryille told Harry she was pleas^ 

hear him say so, as she would be very sor^ 
to think that any of her dear littl^gf 
children, wei iiM [ feeling and cmreless about the 
comfort and happiness of those around them. 

She then opened the book and read 
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THE CHILDBSN OV THB POOB HAN. 

The chfldren of the poor man — 
Through wmter'e snow and sleet, ' 

They tread the oitj's narrow walks. 
With cold and naked feet; 

Their pallid cheeks and sunken eyes 

Airake my deepest sympathies ! 

The children of the poor mi»i— 
Mine eyes overflow with tears, 
^ To know that they're compell'd to give 

Their yonng and tender years 
To unremitting, ardent toil, 
From which their very souls recoil! 



% 



The children of the poor : 

Through long, long years of pain, 
Of sorrow, want, and misery. 

Seldom if e'er complain; 
But, with a patient meekness, they 
Pursue their labours day by day! 
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The cMldren of the poor man—- 

I cannot weep when they 
Are by a kindly Providence 

Call'd from the earth away: 
A joy that will not be repressed 
Springs np within my grateful breast ! 

The children of the poor man — 

0, ye in wealth secure! 
Bless with a kindly word and deed 

The children of the poor; 
And point them to a home above, 
Where all is perfect peace and fete ! 

4» 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MOSX ABOVT FOYISTT — THX lOSLORK HOFB— GOOD RE- 
SOLUTIONS — THAKKTULNISS— €M)OD NIGHT. 

Thb next daj being beautifiilly clear and 
pleasant, Mrs. Somerrille took the children out 
walking, to enjoj the benefit of the fresh air, and 
On her way home, she stopped at the house of a 
poor woman, the wife of a worthless, drunken 
mechanic, to whom she gave her washing, and 
whom she had often relieved in distress, in order 
tifiat the children might see as well as hear about 
the evils of intemperance. It being twelve 
o'clock, the poor woman and her three little 
children were at dinner. Upon a common pine 
table, with no cloth to cover it, stood a single 
loaf of bread and some water, which was all 
that they had to eat. Mrs. Somerville asked the 
woman if she had not meat for dinner soqietimes. 
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<< Oh jes," she replied, << we generally manage 
to get meat on Mondays and Thnrsdays, but we 
cannot afford to have it oftener, and I some* 
times think we shall have to do without it alto- 
gether, as I can scarcely now make out to pay 
my rent, and clothe myself and children; but/' 
she added, her face brightening np with a smile,. 
« I still live in hope that my good man will 
some day qnit his bad ways, and join the tem- 
perance society, as Mrs. Brown's husband did, 
and then, oh then, we shall have enough and 
to spare," 

Mrs. Someryille took good care not to dis- 
courage her in this hope, although she thought 
to herself that there was but little probability 
of so desirable an eyent happening, so brutally 
intemperate and hardened had the poor wo* 
man's husband become. 

Harry now made a motion to his mother to 
go home, whereupon Mrs. Someryille bade the 
woman and her children good-by, and took her 
departure. 

When they had got a little distance from the 
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hcmBj Mrs. Bomeryilley who ww waQciBg some 
few yftrdfl ahead of Harrj and Marj^ turned 
towards them and said — 

« How came it, Harrj, that yon were in such 
a hurry to go jnst now?" to whieh he replied, 

<«Wh7, ma, I really felt so bad all the time 
I was sitting there, that I thought I should have 
cried. I could not bear to think that bread 
and water was all the dinner that the poor wo- 
man and her children had, after working so 
hard through the day/' 

«<Well, my dear," said Mrs. Somerville, <<ia 
that aU?" 

<«No, mamma," said Harry, ^<that is not 
aU, for if you will let me, I will save up all 
the money you and pa give me for a month, 
and give it to old Nancy, to help her along a 
little." 

<<And so will I, mamma," said Mary. 

<< And so will I, ma," said little Cora. 
1 << Oh! mamma, won't we have lots of money 
to give her," said Harry. 

The children now began to wonder what the 
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poor woman would bay with the heap of moaej 
that they intended to give her. 

<< I think," said Harry, << she will bir^ herself 
a bran new frock, instead of that old faded 
and torn thing she had on the day we were 
there." 

« And I think she will buy herself a table- 
doth, and some new plates and cups and 
saucers," said Mary. 

« And what does little Cora think that the 
poor woman will buy with her mon^?" said 
Mrs. Somerville to Cordelia, who sat near her, 
looking very sober. 

<<I think she will buy a horsey-cake, ma," 
said Cordelia ; << I would if I was her. Oh ma, 
I wish I had a horsey-cake." 

Mrs. Somerrille and her children had now 
arrived at their own home, and were soon seated 
at the dinner-table, which, though plain, was 
hizuriously laden witli the good things of life 
when compared with that of old Nancy. 

While they were eating dinner, their mother" 
told them that they ought to be very thankful 
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indeed, to their kind Heavenly Father, for 
giving them so plentifnlly of aU that was need- 
fill in this life. And Harry said that he had 
never before so plainly sieen the necessity of 
saying grace at table as he now did, and, thi^t 
hereafter he would never eat a meal, without 
thanking God for his goodness and mercy. - 

It was not long before it was again night, 
and the children listening with pleasure to their 
father reading a little girl's «Good Night" to 
her mamma on going to bed, which we will now 
repeat, for the benefit of our youthful readers. 

GOOD NIGHT. 

« Good-Bight, deftr mamma ;*' a little girl said, 
'* I am going to sleep in my nice trundle bed ; 
Good-Dight, dear papa ; little brother and sis!" 
And to each one the innocent gave a Sweet kiss : 
<< Good>night, little darling," her fond mother said — 
** But remember, before you lie down in your bed, 
With a heart fall of love, and a tone soft and mild, 
To brtathe a short prayer to HeaTen, sweet child." 
' << Oh ! yes, dear mamma;'' said the child with a nod, 
. « I loT6j oh I I love to say < Good-night^ to Godf* 



I 
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<< Indeed they did^ my dear," Baid Mr. So- 
merville, <<and so does every body love a good 
little pious child. Now lay still," he said, << and 
go to sleep, and to-morrow night, should no- 
thing happen to prevent it, your mamma will 
again read to you, and tell you why it was that 
the little girl loved her mother so dearly." 

The children quietly obeyed him, and, with 
the exception of Mary, were soon fast asleep. 
She was evidently dreaming about the good 
little girl, for she every now and then mur- 
mured in her sleep part of what her papa had 
been reading to them: 

" Good-night dear m&mma, little brother and sia," 

she murmured, and again, 

<<I loTe» oh! I loye to say * Good-night' to God!" 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ALL ABOUT LOTS — LOTS THT XOTHBB, LITTLE ONI — ^DO 
I LOTS THSS? 

In the morning, Mary said to her papa that 
she had been trying to think, last night, before 
she fell asleep, which she ^oved the most, her 
papa or her mamma. 

"Well, and what conclusion did you come to 
at last, my dear?" said Mr. Somerville. 

"Why, pa, for a long time,*' said Mary, «I 
could not tell which I loved the most, mamma 
or yourself, you are both so good and so 
kind to me; but after a while, papa, I rather 
thought I loved ma the most, though I love 
you dearly, very dearly, papa," she added, 
"and you won't be jealous now, will you?" 
she said, throwing h^r arms around his neck 
and kissing him. 
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Mr. Someryille gently disengaged her axms 
frq^ his neck, and said to her — 

<<Noy my dear child, I will not be jealous, 
nor do I wonder at your loving your mamma 
80 tenderly and devotedly, for often, when I 
look at her myself, and see how patiently she 
waits upon you all, and how unmurmuringly 
she attends to her many and trying duties 
throughout the day, I feel very happy indeed, 
and inwardly thank my God, that He has 
given me so good a wife, and you, my dear 
children, so kind a mother." 

Mrs, Somerville here approached her hus- 
band, and taking his hand in her own, said to 
him — 

"And do you then really love me so much, 
William?" to which her husband replied by 
quoting to her the following little poem. 
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DO I LOVE THEE? 

Do I love thee? Ask the flower. 

If it love the pearly tear, 
That, at evening's qniet hour, 
Falleth, soft and clear, 
Its gentle form to bless ? 
If, perchance, it answer "Yes!" 

Answer thee $incerely-^ 

Then I love with earnestness, 

Then I love thee dearly ! 

Do I love thee ? Ask the child, 

If it love its mother dear? 
If it love her accents mild? 
Love her fond, sincere, 
Tender and warm caress ? 
If, perchance, it answer «Tes!" 

Answer thee sincerely — 

Then I love with earnestness, 

Then I love thee dearly ! 



* ^ ^ 
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Do I love thee? Ay ! I loye thee 
Better far than words can tell; 
All around and all above me 
Lives a charmM spell. 
My spirit sad to bless ! 
Then I fondly answer "TesI" 

Answer thee sincerely — 

That I love with earnestness^ 

That I love thee dearly! 



In the evening, Mrs. Somerville said to the 
children, that the reason the good little girl, 
about whom their papa had read to them last 
night, loved her mother so much, was that lier 
father was a poet, like their own dear papa, 
and that he had taught his little daughter to 
love her mother sincerely and devotedly, by 
frequently composing and addressing to her 
such little poems as the following. Here Mrs. 
Somerville opened a book and read from it a 
poem, which we hope every one of our youthful 
readers will remember and put in practice. 
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LOVE SHY HOTHBB^ LTmJB OKE. 

Lote thj mother, little one, 

Love her tenderly; 
Clasp thy little arms aromid her, 
For a holy tie hath bound her — 

Bomid her close to thee ! 
Love thy mother, little one, 

Love her tenderly ! 

Love thy mother, little one, 

Love her earnestly; 
Gaze into her eyes, and see there — 
All that thou could'st hope to be there — 

Warmest love for thee ! _ 
Love thy mother, little onoy 

Love her earnestly ! 

Love thy mother, little one. 
Love her fervently; 
6» 
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By thy couch she kneeleth nightly, 
Andy with hands enchispdd tightly, 

Prayeth, love, for thee ! 
Love thy mother, little one, 

Love her fervently! 

Love thy mother, little one, 

Love her tenderly; 
Gasp thy little arms around her. 
For a holy tie hath boimd her — 

Bound her close to thee ! 
Love thy mother, little one, 

Love her tenderly ! 



« Mamma," said Oordelia, when her mother 
had concluded, << to-morrow morning I'm going 
to hug you, and kiss you, and gaze into your 
eyes, and do every thing in the world to you, 
to prove how dearly I love you." 

« I know very well that you love me very 
tenderly, my deat little Cora," said Mrs. So- 
mervUle, << without your doing that." 



I 
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"And you know I love you, don't you ma?" 
said Harry. 

"And you know I love you, too, don't you, 
mamma?" said Mary. 

"Yes, my dear children," said Mrs. Somer- 
ville, "I know you all love me; so now go to 
sleep; good-night." 

"Good-night, mamma! good-night, papa!" 
said the children, as they turned over in bed 
to obey their mother. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

BOXBTHINa AB017T DXATH— JOT AND SOKKOW — THl 
LITTLK BOX THAT DIED. 

On looking out of the window the next 
morning, the children saw a carriage, drawn 
by two black horses, pass by the house, with a 
little mahogany coffin in it, and three or four 
more carriages following close behind, and 
they called to their mother to make haste and 
come and look at it. 

Mrs. Somerville laid down her sewing, and 
getting up and coming towards the window, 
said, — 

<< I guess it is the funeral of little James 
Harrison, who died the other day. Yes it is," 
she added, on looking at the carriages and 
seeing Mr. and Mrs. Harrison in the one with 
the coffin in it. 
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<c Oh, do tell US all about it ma," said the chil- 
dren, gathering eagerly around their mother. 

"Well, then, my dear children," said Mrs. 
Somerville, after she had resumed her seat 
again and taken up her sowing, «I saw the 
Bup^intendent of your Sabbath^school a few 
days ago, and he informed me that he was then 
on his way home from Mrs. Harrison's house, 
where he had been on a visit in his official ca- 
pacity, and where he had arrived just in time 
to see little Jamie Harrison breathe out his 
la^t sad breath in his dear mother's arms, and 
that he had but then left Mrs. Harrison, on 
her knees at the bedside of her departed child, 
weeping sorrowfully and thanking God, by 
turns, that he hacj taken her little boy away." 

"Why, ma," said Mary, "how could she do: 
that ? I don't think she could have loved him 
very much; do you, ma?" 

"Yes, my dear," saicl Mrs. Somerville, "she 
loved him very jodu^fcJldeed, and it was for 
this reason that slre^d jjlad that her little 
boy was dead, for ^he no^t knew .tiiat he was 
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free from pam, and that he was a beantifcd 
little angel in heaven." 

« But why should she be gkd that he was 
dead, mamma?" said Harry; «I cannot under- 
stand that," 

« Because, my dewr," said his mother, "for 
the last two or three years little Jamie Harri- 
son has been in bed, suffering dreadfully from 
disease and pain, caused by injuring his spine 
in falling down stairs, when he was just able 
to crawl about upon the floor; and his poor 
mother has been sitting beside his bed, when- 
ever she could spare the time, wiping the damp- 
ness from his forehead and the moisture from 
his eyes, and kissing his little cheeks, and — " 

<( Oh, mamma, don't tell us any more about it 
now^ it makes me feel so sorry," said little Oor- 
delia, her eyes filling with tears of sympathy. 

"Very well," said Mrs. Somerville, "I will 
not say any more about it now, but to-night I 
will get your papa to read you a little piece in 
the paper about another little boy that died 
and went to heaven." 
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(< Oh, do, ma/' said Harry and Mary; << that's 
a good dear mamma, don't forget it, we should 
so like to hear it.l^ 

When night was come, the children reminded 
their mother of her promise, and Mr. Somer- 
ville, taking np a weekly paper that lay upon 
the table near him, read from it a beautiful 
little poem, called 

THE UTTLE BOY THAT DIED. 

BT T. D. BOBIKBOK. 

I am alone in my chamber now. 

And the midnight hour is near ; 
And the fagot's crack, and the- clock's dull tick, 

Are the only sounds I hear ; 
And oyer my soul in its solitude. 

Sweet feelings of sadness glide ; 
For my heart and my eyes are full when I think 

Of the Uttle boy that died. 

I went one night to my father's house^ 

Went home to the dear ones aU, 
And softly I open'd the garden gate, 

And BofUy the door of the haH; 
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My XQoUier oamo out to meet her son^ 
She kiss'd me and then she sigh'd. 

And her head fell on mj neek^id she wept 
For the little boy that diedj* 

I shall miss him when the flowwi odme^ 

In the garden where he plajM; 
I shall miss him more hj the fireside, 

When the flowers have all decaj*d. 
I shall see his toys and his empty ohair, 

And the liorse he need to ride, 
And they will speak with silent speech. 

Of the Uttle boy that died. 

I shall see his little sister too, 

With her playmates about the door. 
And m watch the children in their sports. 

As I noTer did before. 
And if in the group, I see a child 

That's dimpled, and laughing-eyed, 
ru look and see if it may not be 

The little boy that died. 

We shall go to our Father's house — 
To our Father's home in the skies. 

Where the hopes of our souls haye no blight^ 
Our lore no broken ties; 
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We shall roua on tiie banks of the Blver of Peace, 

And bathe in its blissful tide ; 
And one of the ||jrB of our Heayen shall be— 

The little boy that died I 

« Oh, mamma, ain't that pretty?" said Cor- 
delia. << Ma, I -wish some other little boy would 
die that you might read to us about him, 
too." 

« I feel sorry," said Mrs. Someryille to her 
daughter, looking very grave, « that Cordelia 
should wish any one to die. I cannot love my 
little Cora if she talks so !" 

« Oh, ma, I don't mean to die real^ I only 
mean to pretend^ mamma I" 

<< You mean, I guess, my dear child," said 
Mrs. Somerville, speaking more kindly, « tlMit 
if any other little boy should happen to die, 
you would* like to hear a pretty piece about 
him. Isn't that what you mean, my* litttle 
dear?" 

«0h, yes, ma; that is jnst what I mean," 
said Cordelia. 

« Very well, my little Cora, there is no harm 

6 
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in that; and to-morrow night, should my life 
be spared, I will read to yon about a little girl 
that died." • 

«Ma," said Harry, «I don't think it will 
be as pretty a piece as the one about the little 
boy. That is beautiful, mamma, and I never 
shall forget one verse of it as long as I live." 
Here he repeated the lines — 

<I went one night to my father's house— 

Went home to the dear ones aU, 
And softly I open*d the garden gate^ 

And softly the door of the hall ; 
My mother oame out to meet her son — 

8he ki8B*d me and then she sigh'd, 
And her head feU on my neck, and she wept 

For the Uttle boy that died." 

<« Could any thing be more beautiful than 
that, mamma?" said Harry, almost crying. 

« It is very beautiful, indeed, my dear child," 
said Mrs. Somerville, "and very natural, too; 
and I do not wonder at your being afiFected by 
it, fcr I remember well when I myself first 
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read it the tears would come into my eyes, in 
spite of all I oould do to prevent tbem ; but 
now go to sleejii" she said, "like good little 
children, and to-morrow night will soon be 
here/' 
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CHAPTER IX, 

MORE ABOUT DBATH — THX ORAyE— :THE H0n8SS<Ma> 
PIBOS — ^ANOTHER POETICAL LICENSE. 

«Ma," said Harry, the next morning, "was 
the little girl you* are going to read about to- 
night, si<?k long?" 
, " Ma, did she suffer much?" said Mary. 

"Ma, let's pretend she didn't suffer much," 
said Cordelia ; << I don't like to hear about little 
boys and girls suffering much." 

"J suppose I must answer you all at once, my 
dear children," said Mrs. Somerville, kindly. 
"Well, then," she added, "the little girl was 
only sick three days, and she did not suffer 
much, and talked very sweetly just before she 
died about going to her Father in heaven, and 
being with the angels, and telling her dear fa- 
ther and mother to meet her there by and by." 
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Every now and then, throughout the day, 
Harry might be heard repeating to himself 
uome of the lines of « The Little Boy That 
Died/' While Mary seemed as equally pleased 
-with it as he, and would repeat the words 
after him, line for line. As for Cordelia, she 
seemed' to think that <<Loye Thy Mother, 
Little One," was, to use her own words, <<a 
great deal the prettiest piece !" 

When the oiiildren were undressing for bed, 
at night, Mary said to her mother, 

«0h, mamma, I do hope that's a pretty - 
piece that you are going to read to us to-night 
about the little girl." 

"It is, my dear," said Mrs. Someryille, 
« equally as pretty a piece as the one about 
the little boy; and it was composed by one 
of the most prcwising young poets of our 
own country. So make haste now to get into 
bed, and you shall hear it and judge for your- 
gelres." 

<<Ma, I can't untie this knot in my shoe- 

string," said Harry. 

6* 
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<«Ma, I oan*t find my night-cap/* said 
Mary. 

« Oh, ma," said Harry, « let me go to bed 
with my shoe on to-night, it won't make much 
difference, ma." 

Mrs. Somerville told the children, that she 
did not mean when she told them tb make 
haste and midress, that they should be in so 
great a hurry as not to know what they were 
^oing, but that she meant that they shquld 
undress at once and not stop to talk and 
•play while they were so doing. She then as- 
sisted them, and in a little while they were 
in bed, waiting for their mamma to oomiaence 
reading. 

^(Now, ma," said Cordelia, <<now we are all 
as still as little mice; now begin, mamma." 

Their mother then read to them, froi]) a book 
of poems, the following touching and exqui- 
-sitely beautiful lines. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD DIRGE. 
BT B. H. «TOI>I>AB]>. 

I'ye kst my little May at last. 

She perish'd in the spring, 
When earliest flowers began to bud, 

And earliest birds to singf 
i laid her in a country grave, 

A green and soft retreat, 
A marble tablet o'er her head, * 

And Yiolets at her feet. 

I wotild that she were back again, 
In all her childish bloom ; 

My joy and hope have followed her, 
My heart is in her tomb: 

I knpw that she is gone away, 
I know that she is fled, 

I miss her everywhere, and yet 

. ' I cannot make her dead. 
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I wake the children up at dawn, 

And say a simple prayer, 
^d draw them round their morning meal, 

But one is wanting there. 
I Bet a little chair apart, 

A little pinafore. 
And n^emory fills the yacancy, 

As time will never more. 

I sit within my quiet room 

Alone, and write for hours. 
And miss ^he little maid again 

Among the window flowers; 
And miss her with her toys beside 

My desk in silent play, 
And then I turn and look for her. 

But she has flown away.. 

I drq> my idle pen, and hark 
To catch the slightest sound — 

She must be playing hide and seek 
In shady nooks around. 
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She'll come and climb my chair again, 
And peep my shoulder o'er — 

I hear a stifled laugh — ^but no^ 
She Cometh aever more ! 

I waited only yesternight, 

The evening service read, 
And lingered for my idoFs kiss 

Before she went to bed; 
Forgetting she had gone before 

In 0lumber soft and sweet, 
A monument above her head. 

And violets at her feet. 



<<0h, ma, I like that piece a great deal 
better than the one about the little boy," said 
Mary. 

« I don% ma," sj^id Harry; « I like the one 
about the little boy the best*" 

"Which does little Cora like the best?" said 
Mrs. Somerville, appealing to her youngest 
child. 
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<<I like *em both best, ma/' said Cordelia. 
«Ma," said Mary, <<what does the little 
girl's papa mean by saying, 

<Mj heurt is in her tomb?' 

He don't mean that he actually buried his heart 
in the grave of his little daughter; does he, 
mamma?" 

«No, my dear, he does not mean that in 
reality, but he means that he loved his little 
girl very dearly indeed while she was living, 
and now that she is dead and gone, he is al- 
ways thinking about her." 

"Oh yes, ma," said Mary, «I understand it 
now, it's what you call a poetical license, to say 

* My hewrt is in her tomb;' 

ain't it, ma?" 

<< Yes, my dear, it is," replied her mother. 

<<Ma," said Cordelia, <^you and pa have 
read us so much about every thing already, 
that you won't have any more to read to us 
about to-morrow nigtt." 

"Tour papa, my dear child," said her mo- 
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iter, "will try to find something to interest 
you, if you go to sleep now like good little 
children. So, now < good-night,' " she added, 
«< Good-night, mamma; good-night, papa," 
said the children^ as they turned oyer in bed 
to go to sleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COUBTSHU^— MABKIAGI — THX COVNTET hASBU AND HXR 
XOTHXR. 

«Ma/' said Harry, in tbe morning, <<I'm 
just like Cordelia, and can't see what papa is 
going to read to ns about to-night. Yon both 
together, have read to us about music, amd 
flowers, and angels, and love, and <leath, and 
heaven, and almost every thing that's pretty, 
mamma, and I can't think of any thing else 
that would be nice." 

<< And can't you think of any thing else that 
would be nice, Mary?" said her mother. 

"No, ina, I cannot," said Mary. 

«I can! I can!" said Cordelia eagerly. 

"Well, my little Cora," said Mrs. Somerville, 
"what do you think papa could read about that 
would be nice?" 
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«Hain and eggs, ma/' said Cordelia. 

Harry was just at this time taking a drink 
of water from a ladle, and, on hearing his little 
sister's answer, he thought it was so funny, that 
he could not contain himself for laughter, and 
had liked to have choked himself to death, in 
attempting to swallow the water too quickly. 

After he had recovered himself scmiewhat, 
Mrs. Somerville said to Cordelia, 

"And do you then, my little Cora, think that 
ham and eggs are so very nice?" 

"Yes, indeed I do," said Cordelia; "and 
there is only one thing nicer than that in the 
world." 

"And what is that, my dear?" said her 
mother. 

"Bread and molasses, ma," said Cordelia. 

"But, ma," said Mary, "you havn't told us 
yet what papa is going to read to us about to- 
night." 

"Well, then, my dear child," said her mother, 
"he is going to read you a little piece about 
courtship." 
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« What kind of ship is that, ma?'' said Cor- 
delia. 

It was now Mary's torn to langh, which she 
did most heartily. 

«Ma/' said Cordelia, beginning to pout her 
lips, << Harry and Mary are always laughing at 
me, so they are. Won't you make 'em stop, 
ma?" 

Mrs. Somerrille soon quieted her little one, 
and diverted her attention by explaining to her 
in a simple manner the meaning of the word 
courtship, by telling her how her papa, a good 
many years ago, had courted and married her- 
self, and how glad they both now were, that 
they had ever met each other. 

((But, ma," said Mary, "papa ain't going to 
read to us about y<mr courtship, is he?" 

"No, my dear," said her mother, ((not about 
mine, but about somebody else's courtship; but 
night will soon be here," she added, ((and that 
will be time enough for you to hear it." 

« Ma," said Harry, (( I'm going to have Susan 
Campbell for my girl, and when I grow up to 
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be a man, I'm going to make her my wife, and 
live in a big three-story house with her." 
• "Very well, my dear/' said his mother, "I 
am willing that yov should have her, and will 
readily give my consent to the match, and so , 
will your papa, I know, for Susan is a very 
amiable and obedient child, and I feel that I 
could love her very much as a daughter-in-law. 
But bow do you know she will have yow, Harry, 
have you ever asked her?" 

«0h, yes mamma, very often," said Harry, 
blushing a little, ^^and she says that she will 
have me if I will let her mother live^with her, 
which I have promised to do." • 

"Sfe there now," said his mother, "does not 
that go to prove how good a girl she is? for 
she is not willing to part with her poor widowed 
mother, even for the sake of a kind and affec- 
tionate husband." 

"And who are you going to marry, Mary, 
when you grow up?" said Mrs. Somerville. 

<^Fercival Lee, ma," said Mary, "he is a 
good boy, is he not?" 
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« Yes, I belieye so, my dear/' said her mo- 
ther, smiling approvingI;f • 

«< And who will little Cora marry, when she 
grows up to be a big womin?" said Mrs. So- 
merviUe. 

<< I will marry papa, ma," said Cordelia, << I 
think he is nicer than all the other men put 
together." 

"But you can't have your papa, my dear," 
said her mother, " he is my husband, and it is not 
lawful, you kno^J'for a man to have two wives." 

"Well, then, ma^ I won't marry at all, that's 
all, and i|l be ^Hidow all my life, so I will," 
said Cozdelia. ' 

Harry and Mary laughed, and sai^ they 
thought that was a funny way of being a widow ; 
whereupon, Mrs. Somerville explained to Cor- 
delia what it was to be a widow, and said she 
hoped that so unfortunate an event might not 
happen to either of her dear daughters early 
* in life, but that they might both live long^ and 
happSy with the husbands of their choice, and 
die but to be re-united in heaven. 



< 

J 
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^^Now, papa, no^ read us the piece about 
courtship/' said the children, as they eagerly 
sprang into bed at night. 

Mr. S(»»ernlle then opened a book of his 
01^ poems, and read to them the highly 
amusing, but truthful poem, 



TBS COUNTBY LASSIE AND HER MOTHER. 

<< To-morrow, ma, I'm sweet sixteen. 

And Billy Grimes, the drover, 
Has <popp'd the question' to me, ma. 

And wants to be my lover ! 
To-morrow morn, he says,*^ mamma. 

He's coming here quite early. 
To take a pleasant walk with me 

^.cross the field of barley." 

« You must not go, my daughter dear, 
There's no use now a-talking ; 
You shall not go across the field 
With Billy Grimes a-walking : 

7* 
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To think of his presumption, too, 

The dirty, ugly drover ! 
I wonder whSre yonr pride has gone. 

To think of/ such ik ro^er !" • 

«^01d Grimes is dead,' you know, mamma, 

And Billy is so lonely ! 
Besides, they say, of Grimes' estate, • 

That Billy is the only 
Surviving heir to all that's left ; 

And that they say is nearly 
A good ten thousand dollars, ma, — 

About six hundred yearly!" 

I did not hear, my daug]^ter dear, 

Your last remark quite clearly; 
But Billy is a cleyer lad, 

And n<4 doubt loves you dearly! 
Remember, then, to-morrow morn. 

To be up bright and early. 
To take a pleasant walk with him |^ 

Acrosfl the field of barley/" 
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"Papa," said Harry, when his father had 
finished reading, "the coiintr;^ girl's mother 
was a pretty cunning old woman, wasn't she V* 

"Yes, toy dear," relied Mr, Somerville, 
"she was what the world calls cute, that is, 
constantly and selfishly on the look out for her 
own interest. She had quite a mean opinion 
of Jftifly Grimes, as a husband for her daugh- 
ter, until she ascertained that he was rich in 
houses and lands, which had been left to him 
by his father, when she suddenly, changed her 
views, and had quite a ff olden opinion of him. 
But in this respect, I fear she was too much 
like a good many other- foolish mothers, that 
I know of at the present time, who seem to- 
think but little about the moral character or 
position in society, of those whom their children 
are to marry, provided th^y be but rich in this 
world's goods. 

"I know of a case in point, my dear/' he 

said, turning towards his wife, who sat beside 

* him. "A couple, whose names I will not now 

mention, and who live but a short distance 
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from us, are about to force their daughter to 
marry a man <yf ahnost double her own age, 
notwithstanding all her entreaties to the con- 
trary, merely because^ he is wealthy knowing 
too, full well, that her heart has long been 
given to a very worthy young man, a teacher in 
one of our boarding-schools not far from the 
city, fully competent to support himself and a 
wife, and be enabled besides to save a little 
something every year out of his salary, to fall 
back upon in case of sickness or other misfor- 
tune. I should not at all wonder," he added, 
« to hear of some awTul calamity being visited 
upon them, as a punishment for their extreme 
wickedness and folly." 

« It is indeed too bad," said Mrs. Somerville j 
<<and I hope, my dear, that we never will be 
guilty of so great an enormity. But, we are 
keeping the children awake," she said, ^^by 
talking aloud, and it is high time they were 
fast asleep." 



J 
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CHAPTER XI. 
vuntR n odxiHo— willh akb thi biio»— faith— 

THX BALLAD OF THE TSMFtST. 

"Oh, ma, I'm so sorry winter is coming," 
said Harry, the next morning, on coming in 
from the garden, where Mary and himself had 
been amusing themselves by playing grace- 
hoops, the sharp air and the falling leaves re- 
minding him of the coming winter. 

/<Why so, my dear?*' said his mother. 

« Because, ma," he replied, "you know there^ 
are no pretty birds nor flowers, nor any nice 
peaches nor apricots in winter." 

<<It is true, my dear child," said his mother, 
« that there are no birds nor flowers, nor any 
of the delicate fruits you mention, in winter, 
but there are a great many other blessings be- 
stowed upon us then to make amends for the 
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I088 of these things, but even if there were not/' 
she added, ^^you should alwajs endeavour to 
remember, my dear child, that the times and 
seasons are appointed by God, and that < He 
who doeth all things well,' is too wise to err 
therein. 

<<Have you sufficient faith in Gk)d, to believe 
this, Harry?" she said. 

« Yes! my dear mamma," replied Harry, 
<< I have, and you shall never more hear me 
complain of the seasons, nor of any thing else, 
over which my Heavenly Father has the su- 
preme and entire control." 

<«Ma, what do you mean by having faith in 
God? What 18 faith, mamma?" said Mary. 

"Faith in God, my dear child," said Mrs. 
Somerville, "is to believe that God does every 
thing from the best motives, that He loves the 
creatures of his hands, and is ever ready to 
promote their happiness and well-being, both in 
time and in eternity. If we fi:ily believe this, 
we cannot help but love him, and if we love 
him, we will naturally obey him, and do only 
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tluit which is right, and es 
■wrong." 

<< Oh, yes, I understand no 

<cTo have faith in God, mes 

I do you and papa, and to < 

fear of punishment, but bee 

give him pleasure, just as I 

self now, I will not do so 

know papa and mamma will 

Before Mrs. Somerville c 

to this, Harry came boundii 

claiming with pleasure, 

« Oh, ma, I've found sucl 

. of poetry on the carpet, sha 

mamma?" 

« Yes, if you please, my d 
• mother; «and now, it may 
you, that after to-morrow ni 
myself have concluded not 
to you at night. It seems tl 
the object at which we aic 
foster in your minds a taste 
and instruction. And npw 
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ihat, Hanry/' she added, << we think it but x'iglit 
that you should read to your little Bisters, and 
endeavour to teadi them to read« But go on 
now/' she said, <<and read the piece of poetry 
you hare found, for I should like to heat it 
very muoh." 

Harry then sto^nl beside his mother and 
read to her in a slow, distinct roice, the little 
poem whieh follow^. 



WILLIS AND THS BIRDS* 
(AVC^KntOlTtf.) 

A little black-eyed boy of fire. 

Thus spake to his mamma — 
<<Do look at all the pretty birds; 

How beautiful they are ! 
How smooth and glossy are their wings-^ 

How beautiful their hue ! 
Besides, mamma, I really think, 

That they are pdouMy too!" 



^;-r>--?f ^jvw- 







WILLIE AND THE BIRDS. 



Page 84. 
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<<Wby BO, my dear?" the laether B^d^ 

And scarce suppress'd a smile— 
The answer shov'd a tho^htfti]i head, 

A heart quite free tt<m guile*. 
14 Because, when each one howa his }ieady 

His tiny bill to wet, 
7o lif^ a thankfiil glance above 

He never dpes forget: 
And so, mamma, it Sieems to me, 
That very pidus they must be." 

Dear child, I would a lesson learn 
Fitm this sweet thought of thine, 

And heavenward wit^ a glad heart, turn 
These earth-bound eyes of mine: 

Perfected praise, indeed is given, 

Sp bi^es below, to Ood in heaven ! 



<< Isn't it pretty, ma?" said Harry, wheai he 
had concluded. 

<<It is indeed, very pretty, my dear," said 
his mother, <<and I would like yot^ to Save it 
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for pa{^ to paste in his Bcrap-book, if you irill 
do bo/* 

<<OIi, jeBy papa shall have it, ma/' said 
Harry, «I only irish I had a hundred as pretty 
ones to give him. I do wond^ where it could 
liave come from." 

<<We have had several visitors here this 
morning, you know, Harry," said his mother, 
<<and some one among them may have dropped 
it on the carpet in going out; and now that I 
think of it, it is but right that we should take 
good care of it, so that if any of them should 
happen to miss it, we may return it %D them 
safe and sound." She then rose from her seat, 
and taking a key from her pocket, she opened 
a little drawer in the dressing-bureau, and put 
it safely away among her little articles of^ 
valucR 

In the evening, Mrs. Somerville, wishing 
more fully and forcibly to impress upon the 
minds of her children a just and true idea of 
faith, read to them the following admirable 
poem. 
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BALLAD OF THE TSMPE6T. 

BT JAinS T. nXLDS. 

We were crowded in the cabin, 

Not a soul would dare to sleeps- 
It was midnight on the waters. 
And a storm was on the deep. 

'Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shatter'd in the blast, 

And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, <<Cut away the mast!" 

So we shudder'd there in silence— 
For the stoutest held his breath, 

While the hungry sea was roaring, * 
And the breakers talk'd with Death. 

As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers— 

<<We are lost!" the captain shouted, 
As he stagger'd down the stairs. 
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But Ilis little daughter whisper'd, 
Ab she took his icj hand, 

<< Isn't God upon the ocean, 
Just the sa^Qie as on the land?" 

Then ire kiss'd the little maiden, 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchor'd safe in harbonr 
When the mom was shining clear. 
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CHAPTER XIJ, 

CSOKTEKTMINT AND FXACl-~qENTLS TfORDS — THI CHILD 
AKD THE XOURNIRS — THI FfeBBLE AND THE ACOBN. 

At last the morning of the da^ arrived, the 
evening of which was to eloBe the readings of 
Mr. and Mrs. Somerville, and the children im* 
mediately after breakfast gathered around 
their father, whose tnrn it was to read in the 
evening, eager to know what he would be likel j 
to select. 

<<Papa/' said Harry, <<as this is to be the 
last^night of the readings, you must select 
something very beautiful." 

«0h yes, papa," said Mary, "something 
very, t;ery jbeautiful and nice." 

<<0h yes, papa," said Cordelia, << something 

as nice ^ haoa and 0ggs." 
8» 
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Mr. SomerviUe smiled, and taking ap his hat, 
he took his departure for the store, saying, as 
he went oat, that he would read to them as 
many as three beautiful pieces in the evening, 
one for eaoh of his dear little children. 

<< Thank you, thank you, papa. Oh, what a 
kind, good, <2ear papa!" said the children, as 
they capered about the room, unable to con- 
tain themselves for joy. 

The most of the day was spent by Harry in 
reading aloud to his little sisters, as his mother 
had suggested; Mary quietly sitting beside 
him, employed in hemming a pocket-handker- 
chief, which her mother had given her to learn 
upon; while Cordelia, with a picture-book, 
turned upside down in her hands, was pre- 
tending to read from it in a whisper, every 
now and then looking up into her mother's 
face, to catch the tender glance of approval, 
with which she knew she would be greeted. 

Happy scene! happy family! contentment 
*^d peace — ^no wrangling — ^no jarrinjg — ^no dis- 
o«rdr^all quiet— all loving— all beloved. 
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Ye, whose otherwise happy homes are made 
unhappy by the noisy discontent of its little 
onesy try ye this simple remedy for the enl^ 
and believe me it will act like a charm. Put 
into the hands of yotir children, at an early 
age, books of useful reading and instruction, 
embellished if need be, not with roaring lions, 
wild cats, and fierce dogs, but with quiet, 
happy scenes of home pleasures and fireside 
joys, and with reading of solid instruction^ 
occasionally intermingle that of refined poetry, 
and ye will do much towards enlightening the 
minds, and purifying the hearts of your little 
immortals, and when ye shall haye passed away 
forever from the busy scenes of earth, <<your 
children shall rise up and caU you blessed." 

But I am straying firom my subject. Again 
it is night, and again three little innocent faces 
are peering up from under the pure white 
coverlets, like violets peeping through the 
snow, and again their sweet little voices are 
heard in earnest entreaty for more pretty 
reading, as they termed it. 
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i<?iqM^" said Harry, ^^you oiust read rm a 
goed long pieee to-piglit. {t is ihelast nigkti 
yoil kaoW) pftp%*" 

«<01i y^i d^ papa,** said Mary, <«read iia 
tib'M good long piepea, you knpw you proiiufle4 
09 <Jiiw, papa/' 

tf Oh yes, three, three, thirty-thr^, papa," 
said Corddia, clapping her hands i^ith pleasore^ 

When quiet was again restored, Mr. Somer- 
TiUe said to them — 

<<I wiU, as I have promised, read you thr^ 
pieces to-night, my dear children, one for. each 
of you. And now ELarry," he said^ <«I hare 
<^osen for you the following little piece, not 
that I think you need reproying for harsh 
speaking, for I have noticed with pleasiiire, 
your kind and generous treatu^ent of your 
little sisters at home, as well as your good be? 
havionr abroad, and I honour and esteem you 
for it, my son, and hope it will ever be so wit^i 
you throughout life." 

His father then read to him Uie little poem 
that follows. 
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f mnu woiIm; 
(AHMhntoett.) 

A yotmg rose in mimmer time 

Is beautiful td me^ 
And glorious the many stars 

That glimmer on the sea: 
But gentle irords^ and loving hearts^ 

And bands to clasp my oim» 
Are better than the fairest flowers 

Or stars that er&t shone. 

The sun may warm the germ to life. 

The dew, the xirooping flower, 
And eyes grow bright that watch the light — 

Of autumn's opening hour — 
But words that breathe of tendernedd. 

And smiles we know are true. 
Are warmer than the summer time, * 

And brighter than the dew. 
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It is not mucli the world can give 

With all its snbtle art. 
And gold and gems are not the things 

To satisfy the heart; 
But ohy if those who cluster round 

The altar and the hearth 
Have gentle words and loving smiles. 

How beantifid is earth ! 

When his father had condnded, Harry 
thanked him, and said he thought his piece 
was a very pretty one indeed. <<And now, 
papa/' he said, <Uet us hear Mary's piece." 

Mr. Someryille then read to Mary — 

THB CHILD AND THB MOUBNBBS. 

BT 0HABLB8 XAOKAT. 

A little child beneath a tree. 

Sat and chanted cheerily 

A little song, a pleasant song, 

Which was — she sang it all day long— . 
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ccWhen the wind blows, tlie blossoms fall; 
But a good God reigns oyer all/' 

There pass'd a lady by the way, 
Moaning in the face of day: 
There were tears upon her cheek, 
Grief in her heart too sad to speak; 
Her husband died but yester-morn. 
And left her in the world forlorn. 

She stopped and listen'd to the child. 
That look'd to heaven, and, singing, smiled; 
And saw not for her own despair, 
Another lady young and fair, 
Who also passing, stopp'd to hear, 
The infant's anthem ringing clear. 

Por she, but a few sad days before, 
Had lost the little babe she bore; 
And grief was heavy at her soul, 
As that sweet memory o'er her stole. 
And show'd how bright had been the Past, 
The Present drear and overcast. 
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And u th«7 stood benoaih tiie tree 

Lifltening, soothed and placidly^ 

A yoath came by, whose sunk^ eyes , 

Spake of a load of miseries; 

And he, arrested like the twain, I 

Stopp'd to listen to the strain. 

Death had bow'd the yonthM head 

Of his bride beloved, his bride nnwed: t 

Her marriage robes were fitted on, 1 

Her fair yoong face with blushes shone, 

When the destroyer smote her low, 

And changed the loyer's bliss to woe* 

And these three listen'd to the song, 
SilVer-toned, and sweet, and strong, 
Which that child, the livelong day, 
Chanted to itself in play: 
<< When the wind blows, the blossoms fall; 
But a good God reigns over all.'* 

The widow's lips impulsive moved. 
The mother's grief, thoi^h nnrei^oved. 
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Soften'd^as her trembling tongue 
Repeated what the infant simg; 
And the sad lover, with a start, 
Conn'd it over to his heart. 

And though the child — if child it were, 
And not a seraph sitting there-^ 
Was seen no more, the sorrowing threet 
Went on their way resignedly. 
The song atill ringing in their ears — 
Was it the music of the spheres? 

Who shall tell? They did not know, 
But in the midst of deepest woe - 
The strain recurred when sorroiJkrew, 
To warn them and console them too: 
"When the wind blows, the blossoms fall; 
But a good God reigns over all.*' 



•• 



Mary was as well pleased with this as Harry 

was with his piece, and tljyrx^ughout the day, 

while sitting beside her mother sewing, she 
9 
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ever and anon wonld repeat, a^d at tunes 
not inaptly, the two last lines of tiie stansaa 
^kboye. 

"When the wind ^owb, the blotnoma fUl; 
Bat a good God reigns b^er aU." 

At last, taming to his yonngest child, Mr. 
Somerville sud — 

«< And now, my littte Cora, for the pieee as 
nice as ham and egg& What shall it be, my 
Uttledearr 

« Something very^ verji good papa," said 
Cordelia. 

«Very well, then," stud Mr. Som^rrille, 
«<nnts are^ood, lure they not, my little C(Hra?" 

«0h yes, papa," said Cordelia, <<nats are 
good. Do read me something about nnts, 
papa!" 

'<<Bvt this is a nnt my little girl cannot eat," 
said her father; <(it is bitter to the taste, and^^ 
was not made to be eaten." V 

« Oh, ne^er mind that, papa," said Oocdelia. 
(<b!it read it to me any how." ^ 
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Mr. SogQuraryille tbereapoQ took up his dor^ 
book, aznn-ead from^ the yerj prettj poem of 



THB PBBBLB AND THB AOOBN. 
»T B. r. CK>VU>. 

<< I am a Pebble! and yield -to none!" . 
Were the 9Vfellmg words of a tmj stone/-— > 
«Nor times nor seasons ean.^alt6r me ; ' 
I am abiding, while ages flee. <- 
The peltiqg hail,^ and the drizzling rain, * 
Have tried to soften me, long in vain; 
. And the tender dew, has sought to melt, 
Or tOQoh my heart : but it was not felt. 
There's none^can tell about my birth, 
Eor I'm af old as the big, round earth. 
The children of men aris^'i^and pass 
d^of the^world, like tliei>lades of ^ast; 
jAiid'^JI^y a foot on jgijfi ])as trod^ 
That's ^(^i€* from sight, and under the sod. 
I Am a FbMble !^«l)ut who art thoif,* 
Battling {JoWfrem the reatlottl boogb^j" 

3060»B 
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The Acorn was shock'd at this rude sdate. 
And lay for a moment ahftsh'd and wme; 
She never before had been so near 
This gravelly ball, th^ mmidane sphere; 
And she felt for a time, at a loss to know 
How to answer a thing so coarse and low. 
But to give reproof of a nobler sort 
Than the angry look, or the keen retort. 
At length she said, in a gentle t<Aie, 
<< Since it has happened that I am thrown 
Fron the lighter element where I grew, 
Pown to another so hard and new^ 
.And beside a personage so august, 
Abased, I will cover my head with dust. 
And quickly retire from the sight of one 
Whom time, nor season, nor sterm, nor sun, 
Nor the gentle dew, nor the grinfling heel, 
Has ever subduei, or made to feel!" 
Aild s<yn in the eajrth she sunk away • 
From the comfortless spot where the Pefble lay. 

But it was hot long ere the soil was broke, 
By tiie peering head of an infant pak! 
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And, as it arose, and its branches spread, 
The PebUe look'd up, and, wondering, said, 
« A modest Ac«rn, — ^never to tell 
What was enclosed in its simple shell! 
That the pride of the forest was folded np 
In the narrow space of its little cnp I 
And meeklj to sink in the darksome earth 
Which proves that nothing could hide her worth! 
And, Oh ! how many will tread on me. 
To come and admire the beautiful tree, 
Whose head is towering toward the sky, 
Aboye such a worthless thing as I ! 
Useless and vain, a eumberer here, 
I have been idling from year to year. 
But never, from this, shall a vaunting word 
From the humble Pebble again be heard. 
Till something without me or within. 
Shall show the purpose for which I've been!" 
The Pebble its vow could not forget. 
And it lies there wrapp'd in silence yet. 



And now, says the captious reader, if any 

such there be who may not have read the* Pre- 
9* * * 
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face, we are almost to the dose of the book, 
and, except in the first chapter, no reference 
irhaterer is made to «The Old Farm Gate/' 
why, therefore, has the author given it that 
title? Listen then unto me, my dear reader, 
for a few moments, and I will tell yon «why ?" 
Simply for the want of a better, and for no 
other reason in the world, I assure yon. Conld 
yon have been at my elbow while I was writing 
it, and have suggested a more fitting title, I 
would have hailed ypu as a friend indeed. But 
why object to the name of <<The Old Farm 
Gate V\ Haye I not in these pages opened unto 
you many a scene of joy and of sorrow, of love^ 
of faith, and of heaven? Have I not led you, 
as it were, now through pleasant and flowery 
paths, enlivened with the gay carollings of 
birds, the sweet murmuring of streamlets, and 
the ha^y voices of innocent children at play; 
an^ again assembled you round the hearth- 
stone, filling your spirits with a quiet joy ? To 
some, <<The Old Farm Gate" may have grated 
unplfasantly on its hinges, to others it may 
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have opened with a gentle, and closed with a 
soothing sound, and to the happy family of the 
SomervilleSy no four words that might be 
spoken, could awaken such pleasant recollec- 
tions in their bo8<»B8 as those of «The Old 
Farm Gate." 



MODSBN CBITIGISIL 

'* Ther« WM a mui in our toim, 

And he wm wondroiu wise ; 
He jamp'd into a brier-lniBh, 

And Bcratch'd out both his eyes ; 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 

With all his might and main, 
He jnmp'd into another bosh, 

And scratched them back again.** 

I HAYS never been able to discover the author 
of the above excellent lines, bat I have no 
donbt that he was a poet of no mean preten- 
sions ; indeed, I am certain of this fact, from 
the happy manner in which he has portrayed 
the event, bringing it before the mind so clearly 
and so forcibly, as to daguerreotype it, as it 
were, upon the memory forever. The lines 
have often been quoted, and as often ridiculed 
by superficial readers, as unworthy a place in 
the permanent literature of an enlightened 

people. It is for this reason I desire to show 
104 
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that the poem is happily conceived, as well as 
admirably executed, and to do this, I will sub- 
ject it to tCe severest criticism, line for line. 

The poet says, « There was a man in our 
town«'' Here our attention is at once arrested 
as well as our respect enforced, for the person 
spoken of in the narrative, by the author's use 
of the imperfect tense of the verb to be, evi- 
dently showing that the individual has "passed 
away;" nor is our interest in the story in any- 
wise lessened, but rather increased, when he 
adds — "And he was wondrous wise,** for we 
are then naturally prone to inquire, what this 
wise man did, and what he said. •« He jump'd 
into a brier-bush." "Ha, ha!** say our ob- 
jectors, " here is an evidence of the imbecility 
of the author ; here is a flat contradiction ; for 
how can a man be "wondrous wise,'* and yet 
do so foolish a thing as to "jump into a brier- 
bush?*'^ We answer that, probably, as in the 
case of Paul, too much learning ' may have 
made him mad. "And scratch'd out both his 
eyes." Here our sympathy is at once enlisted 
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to the fullest extent for the individiial referred 
to. Had the poet said, <<And scratched out 
(me of his eyes/' we should no 'doubt haye 
passed it oyer with the remark, (<it senred him 
right;" but as he sajs, «And scratch'd out 
hath his eyesy" the hardest heart is melted into 
sympathy for the unfortonate man. <<And 
when he sair his eyes were out" — «Ridi* 
ouloiis !" again interpose our objectors, «« how 
could he see when his eyes were out?" Soft^ 
soft, my Mends, the poet does not mean $awj 
in its literal sense, but he eyid«itly means di^ 
eaveredy by his inability to see with his eyes. 
«< With all his might and main" — here we hay<9 
an eyidence of the energy of the man's cha- 
racter, by the prompt decision with which he 
acted mider the circomstances: <<He jump'd 
into another bush." << What ! after the injury 
he had just r eceiyed, to jmnp into another bush I 
What for? to injure himself still further?" 
Oh, no! but«<to scratch them back again!" 
He was probably a homcdopathist; and on the 
principle that like cures like, supposed it might 
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be of benefit to him to jump again, and we 
have the pt>et's authority for asserting that he 
was eminently snccessfol. I will now conclude 
this oriticism with a new version of the same 
story, hoping it may salt die fastidious tastes 
of omr objectors better than the original: — 

There wm »a indindnal who dwelt in the city, 
Who WM exceedingly wise and abnndantlj witty ; 
He enddenly, one d»j, to our ntter surprise. 
Into a brier^bnsh leap'd and seratch'd out his eyes: 
Now when he discoter'd his eyes were not there. 
Being a man of great energy, not of despair. 
Into an opposite bush he immediately sped, 
And tlms he i«8lore4 both his eyes to his head. 



TRUTH. 

'< Who killed Cook-robin ! 
I, Aaid the Sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock-robin! 

Who saw him die? 

I, said the fly. 

With my little eye, 
I saw him die I" 

I CANKOT but admire tliese two verseB of an 
old bat excellent poem, containing, ag they do, 
a useful lesson to all, and from which we would 
do well to derive a sound moral. We can 
readily imagine a shaded grove in summer, in 
which is assembled a concourse of birds and 
winged insects, deliberating upon the sudden 
death by violence of one of their number, now 
lying upon the ground before them. The king 
bird, when silence is obtained, propounds the 
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solemn inquiry^ « Who ' killed eock-robin?'' 
when, without a moment's hesitation for the 
framing of useless excuses, the sparrow re*- 
plies, « I killed cock^rpbinP' To the next 
question, of <<Who saw him die,?'' the litde fly 
with equd promptness replies, << I saw him die I" 

How different is all this from an assemblage 
of men, conrened together for tiie purpose of 
aseertaining who may haye slain his fell^« 
sian. To the inquirj, of << Who killed James 
Brown?" Echo alone but too fret(uientl7 makes 
answer, («Who killed James J^flb?" and the 
querist is about as wise as b^WRie proposed 
the question. And ag^in, when he inquires 
"Who saw him die^* even those -wtlb were 
present at the time, are ready to swear that 
they were far away from the scene of action, 
lest they themselves, in some way, should be 
implicated in the murder. 

How beautiful a thing is truth, and how de- 
sirable it is that it should be spoken under all 
circumstances ? Were the truth ever to be re- 
verenced, "envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 

10 
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charitablenees'* would be tmknoim among men, 
and ire should enjoj a seemmg paradise vp(m 
^arth! 

Q?he author of this poem, no doubt, meant to 
convey the moral, that nature is ever true to 
the ^eat Author of her being; and tiiat man, 
in departing from nature, and in closing his 
ears to her quiet teachings, becomes iuTolved 
«i^guilt and misery ! Had there been a dispo* 
aition on the part of the sparrow to equivocate, 
or in any wm to conceal the truth, the world 
be in the dark as to the im- 
lio killed cock-robin?" 




CONTINTMENT. 

«I4UleJaokHonier, 
Sat in a comer, 
^ Eating a Christmas pie ; 
He put in his tlramb. 
And pnird oat a plnm, . 
And said, < What a good boy am I !' " 

Ko one, we presume, wiU attempt to deny 

tiiat the ancient far exceed onr modern poets, 

in the aimplioitj of their stjfie as well as in 

the dear distinctness of their portraituris. 

They come at once to the point, and m bold, 

masterly, and beautiful language, impress upon 

the dullest apprehension the imagery they wish 

to conyey. Thus the author of the above 

stanzas brings before us the hero of his 

po^n, « Little Jack Horner,'' his positicm at 

the time, he «8at in a comer" — ^the occupation 

in whi<ih he was engaged, ^^ Eating a Ohrktmas 

pie" — ibe result flowing from that occupation, 

111 
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« He put in his thumb, and pull'd out a plum" — 
and the natural conclusion to which he fnally 
came, of "What a good boy am I!" "But," 
say our readers, "n^here is the moral of the 
poem?" We answer, it is Contentment; the 
which we shall now endeavour to show. 

Our hero has but one pie, yet he does not 
murmur thereat, but eats it with apparent re* 
lish and thankfulness ! " He puts in his thumb, 
and pulls out a plum;" and, instead of com- 
plaining that there are not more, he with evi- 
dent satisfaction, at once concludes that he 
must have been Vgood boy to have been thought 
byr his kind, parents deserving of this one ! 

Ye who are surrounded by the comforts and 
elegancies of life, whose tables groan beneath 
the luxuries of accimiulated wealth, take ye a 
lesson from this poem, and « be ye content" 
with such things as ye have! And you, ye 
poor! who eat the hardened crust of honest 
poverty, "be ye also thankful for as much as 
ye have," for there will come a time when "ye , 
shall hunger and thirst no more forever." 



PUZZLE. 

Every country on the earth 
Gives me nourishment and birth; 
Oft^n quietly I'm found 
Besting on the cold, bare ground; 
Sometimes sailing on the wind, 
Far I leave the earth behind ; 
Frequently to sea I go, 
Wandering ever to and fro. 

In the primer of the child. 
Book of boy or maiden mild ; 
In the novel bold and free. 
Or the book of history ; 
In the Bible of all nations. 
From Genesis to Revelations ; 
I have had a place for ages. 
E'er attended by my pages. ^^ 

Oft by ladies I'm caress'd. 

Fondly to their bosoms press'd ; 
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Who, with smiling happy face. 
Find for me a resting-place 
In their albumn neat and clean. 
Where my signature is seen 
Often by them, day by day, 
Aftet I have pasd'd away! 



CHARADE. 

Onb-SIXTH of a place, that is far far away. 

The whole of an article nsefol though small ; 
One-seventh of what the <wise man' did pray 

To his lot at least it never might fall. 
One-fifth of what often w^ sigh for on earth, 

One-twelfth of what always is found in the 
sot; 
One-fifth of i^hat greeted ns first atonr birth. 

Whether born in the palace or rear'd in the 
cot. 
One-fourth of what farmers to market oft bring. 

One-third of a planet that shines in the sky. 
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One-fifth of what's pleasant late in the spring. 

Together united will show to the eye 
A something ne'er found to perfection on earth. 
And which but in heav^i oan have its true birth ! 
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I'm found in the palace but not in the eot, 
I'm found in the druflkard but not in the sot; 
I'm found in- the peasant but not in the king, 
I'm found in the diamond but not in the ring; 
I'm found in the sparrow but not in the wren, 
I'm found in the eagle but not in the hen ; 
I'm found in the ear but not in the eye, 
I'm found in the arm. but not in the thigh ; 
I'm found in the battle but not in the field, 
I'm found in the arrow but not in the shield; 
I'm found in the darkness but not in the gloom, 
I'm found in the grave but not in the tomb ; . 
Yet all who mix in the world's busy strife. 
Will find me in death but never in life ! 



POEMS. 



LIFE'S SEASONS. 

Thsre is a Springtime of the heart — 

'Tia found in infancy — 
TVJien on its mother's breast, the babe 

First smiles in dim|iAed glee: 
When, like the bud upon the slem, 

Its life is but begun, 
And pearly tear-drops flee the eyes, 

As shadows flee the sun ! 

There is a Summer of the heart — 

'Tis found in early youth — 
When life is full of joyousness. 

Of innocence and truth : 
When clouds but seldom intervene 

To mar the sky sa bright, 
And all is but a fairy sc^ne 

Of ezqijisite delight ! 
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There is an Autumn of the heart*— 

'Tis found in riper age — 
When sorrow's a familiar thing. 

And grief an Jb.eritage : 
When shadows thick and dark come o*er 

The beauty of the sky, 
And, by their dim obscurity. 

Foretell some danger nigh. 

There is a Winter of the heart — 

*Tis found in later years — 
When life is full of bitterness. 

Of vain regretful tears; 
When stormy winds and chilling blasts 

Blow with so fierce a breath, 
Then we would fain seek shelter in 

The anchorage of Death. 

Whene'er the Autumn of the heart 
Shall cloud our lives with gloom. 

And Winter's cold and chilling blasts 
Bemind us of the tomb. 
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If we but act oor parts ari^t 
On Time's fmcertain Aore^ 

Our souls may know, iti purer olinies, 
A Summer evermore ! 



THE VACANT CHAIR. 

When we gather round our hearth. 
Consecrated by the birth 
Of our eldest, darling boy, 
Only one thing mars our joy : 
'Tis the dreary corner, where 
Stands, unfilled, the vacant chair ! 

Little Mary, bright and blest, 
Early sought her heavei^^y rest : 
Oft we see her in o^ dreams^* 
Then an angel-one she i»eems 1 
But we ofiieiier see her, wher^ 
Stands, unfilled, the YACant <diair. 



But 'twere sinful to repine; 
Much o| joy to me and mine 
Has the gentle Shepherd given : 
Little Mary is in heavin ! 
Blessed thought ! while gazing where 
Stands, unfiird, ik^ vacant chair. 

Many parents, kii^d and good. 
Lost to them their little brood, 
Bless their Maker mght and day^ 
Though he took their aU away ! 
Shufl w0, therefore, murmur, where 
Stands, unfiird, cne vacant chair ? 

Little Mary ! angel blest ! 
Fr<»n iky blissful place <^ rest 
Look upon us ! angeL-child, 
Fill us with thy spirit mild : 
Keep o'er us thy watchful care ; 
Often fill the vacant chair ! 
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THE POET'S CHOICE. 

"Stakdinq now before thee, Colin, 

Are my coz and I; 
Tell me truly, now, dear Colin, 

While we're waiting by, 
Which the prettier of the twain. 

My sweet coz or I ? 

" See my locks so bright and golden, 

Braided o'er my brow ; 
See mine eyes so blue and hearenly, 

And my pretty mou'. 
And my teeth of pearly whitenegs. 

Fairer none I vow ! 

" See my cousin's lock* of raven, 

On her brow so white, 
And her gentle features graven 

With a calm delight ! 
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Do npt fear mine anger, Colin, 
Bi4( decide aright." 

Colin stood awhile uncertain. 

Then he made reply — ^ 

^^ Fair to me thy locks so golden, 

BeautiM thine eye ; 
Pearly teeth so white and eyen 

Ne'er before saw I :' 

" Locks of raven like thy cousin's, 

Lovely are, I ween, 
Features all so calm and holy 

Seldom e'er are seen ! 
To decide which is the prettier. 

Two such maids between, 

^^ Is too nice a task, sweet maiden. 

For such a youth as I; 
One is like the morning sunrise, 

One the evening sky; 

Both so beautiful and lovely 

' That they charm the eye !" 
11 
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Now with handi enclMp'd together. 
Sweetly to behold, ^ 

Light they bounded o'er the heather 
I^en locks and gold; 

While beside me, spell-entranced^ 
Stood yoong Colin bold ! 

Then, afar, I heard them tinging 

-Colin's sweet reply— • 
'^ One is like the morning snnrise, 

One the evening sky/' 
Till their voices in the distance 

Sounded like a sigh ! 

Okme the evening shadows o'er ns, 

As we lingering stood, 
Clothing landscape all before us. 

Mountain, vale and wood. 
With a darkness like the spirit's 

Melancholy mood. 

Then unto young Colin turning, 
"Colin! 6ir,"saidl, . 



<< I will iMSu tlie moromg ntnrkey 

^Ibm ibiB evetdng eky^ 
And, irHMfii out 8<»ilfi, foretsor 

Weaa' them tin ire did r 



CHILDHOOD. 

How sweet the sm3e of infancy, 
That playeth o'er the face; 

The ripple on the summer stream. 
Hath not a purer grace : 

Methinks the vilest of the vile 

Mtst love to see an infant smile ! 

The happy laugh of cfaUdhood, 
That raigeth on the air; 

There's not an aft^^^note of joy 
That will with it cWjp*if ; 

It chaseth years oC oa^ away 

To hear a tone so^itily gayl 
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And e'en the tear of ebildhood, 
Tliat falleth from the eye, 

Ib brighter than the pearly gem 
That droppeth from the sky : 

Soon, like the dew, it fades away 

Before the smiling face of day ! 

0, happy hours of childhood ! 

I would I were a boy, 
That I might taste but once again 

Such perfectness of joy: 
No smile, nor ring^g laugh — but tears 
Are left us in our later years ! 



SMILES AND TEARS. 

"Art thou happy? little child. 
On this clear, bright summer's day. 

In the garden sporting wild, 
Art thou happy ? tell me, pray !" 

"If I had that pretty thing 
That has flown to yonder tree ; 
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I would laugh and dance and sing, 
Oil ! how happy I should be 1" 

Then I caught the butterfly. 
Placed it in his hands securely^ 

Now, methought, his pretty eye 
Nerer more will look demurely I 

"Art thou happy now?" said I, 

Tears were sparkling in his eye ; 

Lo ! the butterfly was dead — 

In his hands its life had sped I 

"Art thou happy 7 maiden fair, 

On this long, bright summer's day, 
Culling flowerets so rare. 

Art thou happy ? tell me, pray !'* 
" If my Henry were but here, 

To e^joy the scene with me ; 
He whose love ibs so sincere, 

Oh ! how happy I should be !" 
Soon I heard her loTcr's feet. 

Sounding on the gravel lightly ; 
To his loving words so sweet. 

Tender glances answered brightly! 
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^^Art thou kappy nowT' I sud, 
Down sh« huBg her loT^ly head ; 
Henry leaTM for foreign skies^ 
Tears Mre in the maidmi's eyes ! 

^^ Art thou happy 7 mother nuld. 

On this bright, bright summer's day, 
Gktzing on thy cherub-child^ 

Art thou happy ? tell me, pray !'* 
"if my baby-boy were well," 

Thus the mother spake to me, — 
" Gratitude my heart would swell. 

Oh ! how happy I should be !" 
Then the cordial I supplied, 

Soon the babe, restored completely, 
Gherub-faced and angel-eyed, 

On his mother smiled he sweetly! 
"Art thou happy now?" I said, 
"Would his father were not dead!" 
Thus she answer'd me with sighs, 
Scalding tear*drops in her eyes I 
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'^ Art thon happy ? aged man, 

On tliis glorious smmner's day. 
With a cheek all pale and wan, 

Art thou happy ? tell me, pray !" 
"HI were but safe above," 

Spake the old man unto me, 
** To enjoy my Saviour's love, 

Oh ! how happy I should be !'* 
Then the angel Death came down, 

And he welcomed him with gladness, 
On his brow so pale and wan. 

Not a trace was seen of sadness ; 
"Art thou happy now?" I said; 
"Yes !" he answer'd with his head; 
Tears of joy were in his eyes, 
Dew-drops from the upper skies ! 
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FORTUNE TELLING. 

** SiBTL ! read my palm and see 

Wbat the future hath in store, 
For a merry maid like me. 

Ere my life be o'er ! 
Shall I in a palace shine, 

Fiird with joy and gladness ; 
Or shall sorrow's lot be mine 

With its tears of sadness ?" 

" Maiden ! he who wins thy love 
Will be truly rich and great, 

Far the common her A above. 
In his vast estate ; 

He will love thee, maiden fair. 
Tenderly, sincerely; 

Thou wilt be his every care- 
He will love thee dearly. 
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<' Children will around thee spring. 

And will bless thy later years ; 
They unto thine eyes wiU bring 

Many pearly tears : 
Tears of joy shall only swell — 

Not the tears of sorrow ; 
Maiden, have I spoken well ? 

Such thy bright to-morrow !" 

" Sibyl I take this coin — ^farewell ! 

Duty calls me now from thee, 
God alone can aught foretell 

Of my destiny ! 
And whatever he may dispense, 

Be it joy or sadness, 
As the will of Providence, 

I'll receive with gladness !" 
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THE SNOW FLAKES. 

The snow-flakes ! the snow-flakes ! 

The children of the sky — 
How silently they come to earth 

From their swe«t home on high ! 

The snow-flakes ! the snow-flakes ! 

An angel band are they, 
Array'd in robes of spotless white, 

To cheer the winter day ! 

The snow-flakes ! the snow*flake8 ! 

Their coming is a joy, 
A promise sweet of blessedneaf 

To many a happy boy ! 

The snow-flakes ! the snow-flakes ! 

They cover all the earth. 
And fill the maiden's heart with thoughts 

Of gayety and mirth ! 
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The snow-flakes ! the snow-flakes ! 

T^ sturdy fanner's eye 
Is lit up with a brighter joy 

To see them in the sky ! 

l?he snow-flakes ! the snow-flakes ! 

An jangel band are they, 
Array'd in robes of spotless white, 

To cheer the winter dmj ! 



CHRISy WALKING ON THE SEA, 

'TwAS eve — the followers of Christ 

Were tofling at the oar, 
Against the winds and waves, to reach 

Sethsaida's peaceful shore ; 
And yet the utmost of their might 

All useless seem*d to be, 
When lo ! behold the wondrous sight, 

The Saviour treads the sea ! 
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With sudden and with mighty fear 

Their bosoms are possessed, 
As nerveless now each powerful arm 

Upon its oar doth rest ; 
'Twas then the Saviour ipake in love, 

He could not pass them by, 
His voice the winds rose calm above, 

"Fear not," he said, "'tis I r 

Dear Saviour, when the storms of life 

Shall round about me roar, 
And threaten, in their fearful strife. 

To whelm my frail bark o'er ; 
Oh ! in that trying.hour be near, 

To catch my faintest sigh. 
And whisper in my waiting ear, 

"Be not afraid, 'tis I!" 
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I WAlfT TO GO HOME- 

"I WANT to go home !" saith a weary child, 
That hath lost its way in straying; «. 
Ye may try in vain to calm its fears, 
Or wipe from its eyes the blinding tears, 
It looks in your face, still saying — 
"I want to go home !" 

" I want to go home !" saith a fair yomig bride, 

In anguish of spirit praying ; 
Her chosen hath broken the silken cord — 
Hath spoken a harsh and cruel word. 

And she, now, alas ! is saying — 
" I want to go home !" 

"I want t^go home !" saith the weary soul, 

E'er earnest thus 'tis praying ; 

It weepeth a tear — ^heaveth a sigh — 

And upward glanceth, with streaming eye, 

To its promised rest, still saying — 

"I want to go home !" 
12 
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JOY AND SOEROW. 

"I AM happy, oh how happy 1" 

Said a little child, one day, 

At his play, 
With his ball of twine and kite. 
That to his supreme delight, 

To the skies 

Did arise, 
Far from human sight. 
Game a sadden gust and squall. 
Gone was kite and twine and all; 

Tears were in his eyes ! 

" I am happy, oh how happy!" 

Said a maiden young and fair ; 

On the air. 
Scarce the words had fallen, when, 
^Lo ! her lover, do¥m the glen, 

]S'ow she sees. 

On his knees. 
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Like to other men^ 
Vowing love to fairer maid ! 
Words she overheard he said 
That her soul did freeze ! 

"I am happy, oh how happy !" 

Said a gay aud laughing bride ; 

By her side 
Stood the husband of her choice^ 
Who did in his strength rejoice ; 

Months have fled ; 

O'er the dead 
Now she lifts her wailing voice ! 
From her lonely pillow now 
Who may lift her pallid brow ? 

Who may raise her head ? 

"I am happy, oh how happy!'* 
Said a mother fair and mild ; 
On her child 
Gazing with her love-lit eyes — 
The sweet cherub from the skies. 
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That in love, 

Like a dove, 
Stray'd from Paradise: 
Lo ! the angel Death, one day. 
Took her darling one away, 

Beckoning her above ! 

"I am happy, oh how happy!" 

Said a Christian on his bed, 

With his head 
Tum'd toward the setting sun ; 
« Soon my labour will be done, 

Then will I, 

With a sigh. 
To the mighty One, , 
Who is e'er the Christian's friend, 
All my anxious cares commend. 

And will calmly die r 
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EMBLEMS. 

Fallbth now from off a tree, 

A withered leaf; 
TUs the lesson taught to me, 

life is brief! 

Hearitsajr, 
" Mortal, soon thou'lt follow me 

To decay !" 

Droppeth now from off my head, 

A silver hair ; 
Plainer preacher never said, 

" For death prepare !" 

Fill'd with gloom; 
We follow time with solemn tread, 

To the tomb ! 

Mounteth now on wings of air. 

To the sty, 

A little dew-drop, pure and clear; 

Far up on high, 
12* 
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Hear it sa j^ 
''All above the Earth is fair, 

Watch and pray; 
Night or sorrow come not here: 

'Tifl perfect day r 



MT FATHER 

Mt father was a parent kind, 

And loved his children dear ; 
And when his hour of death drew nigh 

We shed full many a tear; 
We wept — ^but not in bitterness, 

For well we knew that he 
Enjoy'd throughout the shadow*vale 

The smile of Deity ! 

He had a pleasant word for all 

Who' came within his way, 
A smile was ever on his face — 

A kind, benignant ray : 
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Where'er he roam'd he made him friends 

Of high or low degree ; 
The only birthright that he own'd 

Was sterling honesty ! 

Misfortune's heavy shadow fell 

Upon his later years, 
We mark'd with grief his failing strength, 

And tum'd to hide our tears : 
At length an angel messenger, 

Gommission'd from the sky, 
Approach'd my father with a smile, 

And bore his soul on high ! 

We laid him in his quiet grave, 

A rural, soft retreat ; 
And tum'd our faces from the spot, 

With slow, unwilling feet ! 
We raised no graven monument 

Above his humble sod ; — 
My father was "an honest man — 

The noblest work of God !" 
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MT MOTHER. 

Mt Mother — she is aged now. 

And many a silyer hair 
Is sadly parted on her brow, 

Deep forrow'd o'er with care : 
Oh ! she has been so kind to me, 

So loYiQg and sincere, 
That I wonid make her half forget 

She ever knew a tear ! 

Yet will mine eyes o'erflow with tears, 

My bosom heaye a sigh, 
To know that in a few short years 

My mother dear must die ! 
^'or who will guide my manhood th^, 

Or watch my steps in love ? 
•"^ethinkg I hear her sweet voice say, 

** My child, thy God above !" 
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Then will I heed my mother's voice, * 

Her counsel sweet obey, 
Thus may I soothe her sorrows here, 

Thus cheer her latest day; 
And, when my hour of death shall come — 

As come full soon it must — 
May her dear angel form recrive 

My spirit from its dust ! 



OUR LITTLE BOY. 

When the evening shadows gather, 

Bound about our quiet hearth, 
Comes our eldest-born unto us. 

Bending humbly to the earth ! 
And with hands enclaspM tightly, 

And with meek eyes raised above. 
This the prayer he offers nightly 

To the Source of light and love : 
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<^ Bless my parents, my Father ! 

Bless my little sister dear; 
While I gently take my dmnber, 

Be thy guardian angels niear! 
Should no morning's dawn e'er greet me^ 

Beaming brightly from the skies, 
Thine the. eye of love to meet me 

In the paths of Paradise !" 

Now a glad "good-night" he gives us; 

And he seals it with a kiss ; 
Nanght of earthly sorrow grieves us 

In an hour so full of bliss ! 
Now our arms about him wreathing, 

One fond kiss before he sleep ; 
Soon we hear his gentle breathing 

In a slumber calm and deep ! 
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OUR LITTLE GIRL. 

Our little babe ! our bright-eyed one ! 

Our youngest, darling joy, 
We teach, at evening hour, to kneel 

Beside our little boy ; 
And though she cannot lisp a word. 

Nor breathe a simple prayer, 
We know her Maker bless^th her 

The while she kneeleth there ! 

And, oh ! we love our little one, 

So artless a^d so pure ; 
She hath so many winning ways 

Our fondness to secure : 
And while she thus in silence kneels, 

Some angel*promptie»d tone, 
Unheard by us, may mingle with 

The BCj»yer to Mercy's throne ! - 
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And she, too, fondly comes to ng. 

With eyes of sparkling bliss, 
Andy like her brother, she receives 

A good-night, parting kiss; 
Nor aught of fear disturbs our breast, 

The while to sleep she's giren, 
For such as she will ever find 

The guardianship of Heayen ! 



THE MEMORY OF THE PAST, 

Fair lady ! some sweet thought is thine. 

Too sweet, metfainks,'to last; 
And those calm features radiant shine 

With memory of the past : 
Art thinking of the sunny hours 

Of childhood's happy years, 
Ere, like the dew-drops on the flowers. 

Thine eyes irere fill'd with tears? 
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Perliap$ thy mind reverteth to 

The moment thou didst aay. 
Unto thy boBom's^ chosen one^ 

I will be jkhine for aye : 
Thine while the sun shall shed its light, 

Thine while my being last ; 
Thine till the grave shall clothe in night 

The memory of the past ! 

Perhaps, when time had fled apace. 

Thou held*st upon thy knee, 
A little one, whose cherub fiu;e 

Was dimpled o'er with glee : 
When lo ! Death's angel came too soon, 

And said, "too. pure to last," 
And left thee, oh ! delicious boon, 

The memory of thc^fa^t ! 

Perhaps, ere yet another year 

Of time away had sped, 
Thine eyes had wept the bitter tear, 

Above thy husband dead ; 

18 
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Whilst thou, bereft of comfort here^ 
Didst stand awhile aghast, 

Till babe and hnsband both endear 
The memory of the past ! 

But these are f andee — this I see 

Upon thy placid brow, 
That whatsoe'er the past to thee 

Thou art full happy now ! 
Andy lady, may that happiness 

For ever, ever last, 
And mayst thou in the future bless 

The memory of the past ! 



THU RAIN-DEOR 

The rain-drop f the rain-drop ! 

Its soft and tiny feet 
Keep up a pleasant pattering 

Along the dusty street ! 
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The rain-drop ! the rain-drop ! 

It falleth on the stream, 
And floats in gladsomeness along 

Beneatn the snnny beam. 

The rain-drop 1 the rain-drop ! 

It whispers to mine ear — 
"I am but lent to earth — ^not given — 

I must not tarry here: 

^^Soon as the golden sun shall shine 

In an unclonded sky. 
Borne on the gentle breeze, I'll haste 

To my sweet home on high ! 

<^ And when all nature seems athirst, 

On mountain, hill, and plain. 
The bright and sparkling rain-drop 

Will visit thee again !" 
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IF I WEKE A SSILE* 

If I were a smilei a beaatifol smiley 

I would play o'er the infant's face, 
And stamp such an heavenly impress there^ 
QSiat never a tinge of sorrow or care 
Should ever its beauty efiSeu^e, 
To appear the while : 
If I were a smile, a beautif ol smile. 

If I were a sigh, a sorrowing sigh, 

In the breast of a maiden fair, 
I would speed me on ai^el winga above. 
And lie like a beautiful wounded dove 
At the feet of my Saviour diere, 
Till he heard my cry: 
If I were a sigh, a sorrowing sigh. 

If I were a tear, a bright, pearly tear, 
In the eye of a Christian mild, 
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I would flow at the sight of keen distresB, 
As the dew-drop falk on the earth to bless; 
To cahn the heart from tumtdt wild 

Were my task so dear, 

If I were a tear, a iHrfght^ pearly tear. 



THE STREAMLET'S TEACHINGS. 

Whispbbeth a pearly stream^ 

As it glides along, 
"All my life's a happy dream, 

Peaceful is^ my song : 
And beneath the snnny beam. 

Gladsome I, day long!" 

Singeth near a bonny bird, 

Perch'd npoti a ti^ee; 
Soon as he the streamlet heard, 

Heart o'erftdl of glee-—' 
Down he came without a word 

To catcdi its melody f 

,18* 
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Seeks the gentle streamlet now, 

A lesson to impart ; 
Approach then man of sullen brow, 

Engrave it on thy heart ; 
Listen, it will tell thee how 

To well perform thy part ! 

^'Sing thy song of gratitude, 
Thronghont the livelong day ; 

Till angel-ones, in listening mood. 
Shall come to catch thy lay!*' 



THE STORMY PETREL. 

This is the bird that swiftly flies. 
When storms are lowering in the skies. 
Afar from his craggy home jon shore, 
And hastens the angry billows o'er. 
To meet the storm-king in his path, 
And oppose his form to his fearful wrath. 
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This little bird, the sailors say. 
Bears a message of gQod or ill alway; 
And thej look on him with a kind of awe, 
As he speeds above the billowy roar ; 
And woe to the laokless wight, they say. 
Who shall take the life of this bird away ! 

No hope of a resting-place hath he, 
As he laves his wings in the raging sea : 
With steady feet he meets the waves. 
As they bound aloft from their c<^al caves; 
And he turns to the storm, as it whirleth by, 
A dauntless breast and a fearless eye. 

Bird of the free and tireless wing, 
A lesson of trust to me you bring ; 
When the billows of life around me roar, 
And threaten to whelm my frail bark o'er ; • 
Onward and upward my soul shall spring, 
And repose her hope in the Crre^t Storm-King! * 
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LIFE. 

An infiint on its mother's breast — 

A bouncing boy at play — 
A youth by maiden fair caress'd-— 
An old man silver-gray — 
Is all of life we know : 
A joy — a fear — 
A smile — ^a tear — 
And all is o'er below ! 



TOU AND I. 

When the sun is shining bright. 

And no cloud is in the sky ; 
And sweet flow'rets in the light, 

Seem to vie 
Which shall give the most delight 

To the passer-by ! 

*Who is happy ? L 
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When the clouds obscure the sun — 

Dim the beauty of the sky ; 
And the flow'rets, one by one 

Fade and die ; 
And the wind ivith mournful tone 

Sadly waileth by ! 

Who unhappy ? I. 

When I've done a kindly deed. 

To a feBow-being nigh. 
Leaning on me like a reed ; 

When mine eye 
At his tale of pity bleed, 

And my bosom sigh t 

Who is happy ? I. 

When I've spoken unkind word, 

(yave my brother angry lie, 
And within his bosom stirred 

Bitter sigh ; 
Though I be not OTerheard, 

No one standing by ; 

Whounhaiq[iy? I. 



^ 
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Let the sun be dim or bright. 

Shining on me from the sky 
All the game shall be its light 

To mine eye ; 
For I haye a calm delight, 

In my purpose high — 

Happy, happy I! 

This the lesson I would teach 

To my fellow passing by, 
Happiness is in our reach, 

If we try ; 
Kindly deed. and gentle speech 

Ever bring it nigh ! 

Happy you and I ! 



BROTHER AND SISTER." 

Brothub and Sister ! with these words 

What holy thoughts arise ! 
A wealth of pure affection's found 

Within a sister'B eyes. 
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A. Bister'fl kindly influence * 

Will follow man through life^ 

And make him tenderer by far, 
Toward his gentle wife ! 

Brother and Sister ! hand in hand^ 

Now, side by side, we see. 
Passing youth's sunny hours away 

In laughter and in glee ! 
Too soon will come the anxious cares. 

That meet our riper years, 
When e'w the brightest hopes of life 

Are mingled all with tears ! 

Brother and Sister ! may no ill 

Tour future lot o'ercast, 
But may your sweet contentedness 

For oyer, ever last. 
And, should a shade of sorrow fall 

On sister dear or brother. 
May you, by kindly sympathy. 

Sustain and soothe each other ! 
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WE ABE DBEAMEBS ALL. 

Wb are dreiiiners all! the babe tbat lies 

Asleep on its mother's breast, 
Lx a dream of peace ^rill sweetly smile, 
As if its spirit were e'en the while 
By angel-ones caress'd ! 
We are dreamers all ! 

We are dreamers all ! the lover dreams 

Of a fair one by his side ; 
Of the l^appy hour when he shall stand 
Before the altar, to claim the hand 

Of his bright and beauteous bride ! 
We are dreamers all ! 

We are dreamers all! the poet dreams 

Of the laurel-wreath of fame ; 
He struggles and toils for weary y^ars, 
And awakes at last with sighs and tears, 
To grasp but an empty name ! 
We are dreamers all ! 
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We are dreim^rs all I tbe GhnBl&ui dreams 

Of a promised redt aboYe ; 
Of t^e pleasant paths of Paradise-^ 
Of »liome of peace beyond the skies, 

Preparedjby the Saviour's lore I 
We are dreamers all ! 

We are dreamers all ! but, oh ! to me 
The Christian's dream bo given! 

For bright as his dream on eardi may be, 

He wakes to a blest reality 
When he opes his eyes in heaven I 
We are dreamers all I 



AUTUMN MUSINGS. 

Autumn's chilling inrinds have strewn 

All around. 
Many a sere and yellow leaf 

On the ground ; 

So within this heart of mine. 

Withered hopes abound ! 
14 ^ 
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Soon ihe winter's snow will fall 

From the sky, 
And the antiimn'B leaves be hid 

From the eye : 
So beneath the quiet sod 

Will the poet lie! 

Spiing returning then will blow 
With soft breathy 

Waking nature from the gloom, 
As d death ; 

So the poet's sotd will break 
From the grave beneath — 

And upon the wings of mom 

Will arise, 
And with .angels speed her way 

To the skies, 
To enjoy the perfect bliss 

Of God's Paradise! 
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BE HAPPY, 



^^Bb happy!" saith the rivulet 

As plaia as it can say. 
As over bed of moss and stone 

It gently winds its way. 

^^Be happy r* saith the dew-drop, bom 
Of snmmer clouds at even, 

As upward on the wings of air 
It speeds its way to heaven. 

Now let us in the rivulet, 

A useful lesson find, 
And sing a song of gratitude, 

TVith cheerful, happy mind ; 

And, like the dew-drop, may the soul 
Shake off her load of sod. 

And springing upwiurd from the earth, 
Find commune with her God ! 
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